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WILLIAM CABELL RIVES 


Editor of the 
Letters and Other Writings of James Madison 


by Raven L. Kercuam* 


Ir is remarkable that the editor of a four volume edition of the writings of 
James Madison, which contains more of his letters than any other edition, 
should remain virtually unknown. Although William Cabell Rives, United 
States Senator from Virginia, Minister to France, and intimate friend of 
Madison, was identified in volume ten of the Publications of the Colonial 
Society of Massachusetts (Boston, 1907) as the editor of the Letters and 
Other Writings of James Madison, published by order of Congress in 1865; 
the fact is not generally known. The story of how Rives edited Madison's 

rs can now be told using documents from Rives’ own papers, deposited 
at the Library of Congress in 1940. 

When Rives returned to the United States in 1853 following his second 
tour of duty as Minister to France, he made known his intention to retire 
from public life and devote his time henceforth to planting, business, and 
literary pursuits. Since 1848 he had been president of the Virginia His- 
torical and Philosophical Society, and the first formal step to involve him 
in literary activity related to Madison was taken by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Society, which on June 29, 1855, resolved that “The Life 
of James Madison should be written by one of Virginia’s sons — by one 
qualified for the task,” and then proceeded to name Rives as the man for 
the job. Although Rives declined the commission, pleading the pressure of 
other activities, he did indicate an intention to gather materials for a life 


"Dr. Ketcham, formerly an editor of the Papers of James Madison, is associate professor of 
American studies at Syracuse University. 
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of Madison which would be available to any future biographer of the 
Father of the Constitution.’ 

The following August, however, the Joint Congressional Committee on 
the Library of Congress authorized its chairman, Senator James H. Pearce 
of Maryland, to engage Rives to select and edit for publication materials 
from the Madison papers which Congress had purchased from Mrs. Madi- 
son in 1848. Rives replied, accepting the task if allowed to do the work 
at his Casile Hill plantation in Albemarle County. He further suggested 
that the work be done on the same terms granted Professor Henry A. Wash- 
ington for his recent edition of the Jefferson papers. After a private expres- 
sion of displeasure that the Committee proposed to pay him only $3,000 
for “the wearisome task” (“for a task much less laborious . . . Professor Wash- 
ington . . . received . . . double the sum now proposed for me”), Rives agreed 
to contract for the job, and on January 7, 1857, he took three trunks full 
of Madison papers from the State Department, and headed for his Virginia 
farm. No doubt part of Rives’ reluctance to undertake the task without 
a substantial stipend was his horror at the “chaos and confusion” found in 
the trunks of manuscripts, many of which were “not of the most legible 
character.” The only concession Rives managed to squeeze from the com- 
mittee was a commitment that Congress would pay him an additional 
amount to cover the cost of copying the papers selected for publication.’ 

Rives plunged into the work immediately. Within ten days of his return 
to Castle Hill, he wrote President-elect James Buchanan for information 
about a paper Madison had prepared for Washington in February 1791, 
in case the President determined to veto the First National Bank Bill. Rives 
was sure the paper existed, because he had seen a copy of it before the 
Madison manuscripts were sold to the government. Rives addressed the ques- 
tion to Buchanan after he had been told by the current Secretary of State, 
William L. Marcy, that such a paper had once been in the possession of 
James K. Polk. No doubt Rives hoped Buchanan, who had been Polk’s 
Secretary of State, would remember what transpired regarding a document 
which must have been in the State Department archives after the purchase 
of the Madison papers in 1848. Since the paper urging veto of the First 


IResolution of the Virginia Historical and Philosophical Society, June 29, 1855; Conway 
Robinson to Rives, July 27, 1855, and Rives to Robinson, November 28, 1859, all in the William 
C. Rives Collection, Library of Congress. Unless otherwise stated, all letters cited are from the 
Rives Collection. See also the Minutes of the Executive Committee, June 29, 1855, Liber A3, 
p- 37; — Historical Society. The name of the Virginia Historical and Philosophical Society 
was later changed to the Virginia Historical 

2Rives to James A. Pearce, September 15, 1856; Rives to Alfred Rives, December 12, 1856; 
Rives to James A. Pearce, December 22, 1856; and Rives to the Department of State, receipt for 
the Madison Papers, January 7, 1857. 
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National Bank Bill is not in Rives’ edition of Madison’s Writings, presum- 
ably Buchanan was unable to help him find the missing document.’ During 
the years 1857-1859, Rives’ papers are full of inquiries similar to the one 
to Buchanan endeavoring to find missing links in the Madison papers which 
would allow a full and complete presentation of Madison's career to the 
public. 

At about the same time Rives undertook to edit the Madison papers, he 
renewed his interest in writing a life of Madison. No doubt the presence 
at Castle Hill of the large mass of Madison papers from the State Depart- 
ment encouraged Rives to undertake the biographical project. Although 
he failed to refer to the 1855 resolution of the Virginia Historical and 
Philosophical Society in his preface to The Life and Times of James Madi- 
son, Rives did testify to Senator Pearce that “wishes expressed in quarters 
which could not but command my respectful consideration” were the major 
stimulus to his undertaking the biography along with the editing of the 
papers. In any event, the two tasks went forward together, and early in 
1859 Rives sought a publisher for his biography. At the same time he in- 
formed Senator Pearce that the editorial job was substantially completed. 
Apparently the Senator had not received formal notice prior to February 18, 
1859, that the editor hired by Congress was also writing a biography of 
Madison. Perhaps with some embarrassment, Rives explained the whole 
situation to Pearce: 


The first volume [of a history of Mr. Madison's life] is now ready for the press, & 
will probably be published in the course of the summer. It comes down to the year 
1785, when measures were first systematically taken to effect a general reform of the 
Articles of Confederation, and when the manuscript correspondence of Mr. Madison, 
obtained from the Department of State & placed in my hands... mainly commences. 
Previous to that time, there is little of special value among the manuscripts of Mr. 
Madison received from the State Department; the materials for his history, down to 
that period, being drawn almost exclusively from papers already published, or from 
private sources. 

It has occurred to me that the publication of the original papers of Mr. Madison 
pari passu, or nearly so with the History of his Life, would be attended with one advan- 
tage not unworthy of consideration, — that the latter will probably give rise to questions, 
which would be likely to stimulate curiosity to examine the original papers, and thus 


3Rives to James Buchanan, January 17, 1857. The conjecture that Polk was at least partly 
responsible for Rives’ failure to find the veto nel is borne out by the presence of a copy of 
Madison's opinion in Polk's papers, made by f x Walker on October 16, 1848. The original 
document, in some inexplicable fashion, came into the hands of Mellen Chamberlain, who gave it 
to the Boston Public Library (where it is today) along with the rest of his huge autograph 


collection. 
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promote the ready sale of such copies as Congress may think proper to place at the 
disposal of the public.* 


Whether through design or negligence, Congress failed to take advantage 
of the joint publication offer, and volume one of Rives’ Life and Times of 
James Madison was published by Little, Brown and Company in the fall 
of 1859. 

Records of the Joint Committee on the Library of Congress show that 
on February 14, 1860, “the manuscripts of the Madison papers [copies] as 
edited by the Hon. W. C. Rives of Virginia were received.” Rives at this 
time apparently was paid the $3,000 promised him plus an undetermined 
additional amount for copying expenses. His transmittal to the committee 
included twenty-two so-called “manuscript parcels,” along with references to 
some printed works of Madison which were to be included in the new 
edition. In May and June the committee proceeded with its business and 
contracted with Mr. C. Wendell of Washington, D. C., to print approxi- 
mately 1,000 copies of each of the four volumes for ninety-five cents 
volume. At the same time, Philip R. Fendall (an old friend of the Madi- 
sons) was engaged to prepare an index and revise proof. At this point, the 
publication project seems to have become lost in the rush to civil war, since 
the Library Committee admitted in January 1865 that “the increase in 
prices, etc.,” forced Mr. Wendell to fail altogether and give up his contract.’ 

The War between the States, which left the Congressional Committee 
charged with carrying out the publication on one side of the lines and 
their editor on the other, did not suspend efforts entirely, however. In all 
probability it was once more Fendall, a well-known Washington attorney 
and literary figure, on good terms with both the Congressional Committeé 
and the absent Virginia editor, who stepped in to carry out the detailed 
work.® Fendall first added some additional, previously printed Madison 
material in order to make the fourth volume a full 650 pages, similar to the 
first three. Part of the added material were Madison's articles published in 


4Rives to Pearce, February 18, 1859. 

5All references to Congressional Committee action are taken from a memorandum on the 
editor of the 1865 publication of the Letters and Other Writings of James Madison presented to 
the Colonial Society of Massachusetts on April 27, 1905, by Appleton P. C. Griffin. Publications 
of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, X, Transactions, 1904-1906 (Boston, 1907), 135-137. 

6The identification of Fendall is uncertain because a crucial letter to Rives, dated November 27, 
1865, in which the wartime editing process is described, is not signed. The letter clearly indicates 
that the writer was the one who completed the job of editing the Madison volumes. Since the 
Joint Library Committee on February 12, 1866, agreed to pay Fendall a full compensation of 
$3,000 “on account of labor performed in indexing and editing the writings of James Madison,” 
Citalics added) it is reasonable to assume that Fendall was also the writer » re explanatory letter 


to Rives, the original of which is at the Yale University Library. 
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Philip Freneau's National Gazette during 1791-1792 that the Library em- 
ployed one F. D. Stuart to copy in December 1861. In May 1862, when 
the first three volumes and part of the fourth had been stereotyped, it was 
found that still more material was needed to bring the fourth volume up to 
size. Fendall then added the 130 pages of material which forms Appendix 
II of the fourth volume as printed. No doubt the interesting documents 
listed in the preface as procured for publication from James C. McGuire 
(then the possessor of nearly 3,000 original letters and documents from the 
files accumulated by Madison) were also added by Fendall at about this 
time. It may also be assumed that Fendall prepared ie full table of contents 
for each volume, compiled the elaborate general index, and otherwise at- 
tended to the laborious details of seeing that the printed volumes were 
accurate and clear.’ 

When the Joint Library Committee finally reached the publication stage, 
it was found that the funds available would pay for but half the number 
of sets originally planned, so a contract was made to print 500 instead of 
1,000 copies of each volume. These details decided upon, J. B. Lippincott 
& Company of Philadelphia was engaged to print the volumes, which finally 
were available to the public in August 1865. Strangely enough, it appears 
that as late as November 1865, neither Rives nor Fendall had yet seen copies 
of the printed volumes nor could the Librarian of Congress be persuaded to 
give copies to the two editors.* 

The ill-feeling so evident in the relations between Rives and the various 
politicians in Washington in the year following the cessation of hostilities 
may explain the mysterious absence of Rives’ name from the title page of 
the published volumes. Also unnoticed in the printed volumes is Fendall, 
scion of an old Maryland-Virginia family, and first cousin of General Robert 
E. Lee. Perhaps the Library Committee felt that, however valuable their 
services, two men so deeply joined to Southern tradition could not be recog- 

nized in volumes to be published by a triumphant Northern Congress. 

In a final bit of unpleasantness, probably occasioned by the bitterness of 
civil war, Rives and the Library Committee engaged in an acid exchange 
over possession of the original Madison manuscripts which had been taken 
to Castle Hill in January 1857. On October 12, 1865, Rives, who was 
trying to finish his biography of Madison, received temporary permission 
to retain the manuscripts until the committee asked for them. On January 


7[Fendall?] to Rives, November 27, 1865 (Yale University Library); preface to The Letters 


and Other Writings of James Madison. 
8Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, X, 136; [Fendall?] to Rives, November 


27, 1865; and A. R. Spafford to Rives, October 12, 1865. 
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17, 1866, the committee instructed its chairman, Senator Timothy Otis 
Howe of Wisconsin, to ask for the return of the original papers. This Howe 
did without any attention to the amenities which no doubt were expected 
by a southern gentleman of the “old school” such as Rives. The reply to 
Howe (saluted simply as “Sir”) reflects Rives’ irritation: “It would have 
been a considerable convenience to me to be permitted to retain these papers 
a while longer. . . . But since the Committee desires their return, I shall not 
fail to avail myself of an opportunity to comply with their wishes.” A re- 
ceipt to Rives for the papers signed by Secretary of State William H. Seward 
on March 16, 1866, and an accompanying letter indicate that the papers 
were returned — C.O.D.° 

Inadvertently or perhaps because of haste induced by the Yankee polli- 
ticians who were so abrupt in recalling the original Madison manuscripts, 
Rives apparently did not return all the papers given to him in 1857. When 
Rives’ own papers were secured by the Library of Congress in 1940, it was 
discovered that about 1,000 documents, probably originally part of the 1857 
shipment, were in the collection. These included hundreds of important 
letters to and from Madison covering nearly every phase of his career. Since 
there was no detailed inventory of the material sent to Rives in 1857, there 
is no way of determining whether the 1,000 recovered Madison documents 
are all that Rives failed to return. In retrospect, it seems surprising that 
the Library of Congress possesses as large a portion of the documents pur- 
chased from Mrs. Madison as are now in the vault of the Manuscripts 
Division. In addition to escaping the hazards of amateur Confederate record- 
savers and the torches of Federal soldiers during the Civil War, the papers 
Cor at least most of them) survived the political animosities engendered 
by the conflict. In a final act of grace, a substantial and important portion 
of papers not even known to be missing were acquired by the government 
eighty years after their disappearance. In any event, William Cabell Rives 
must be recognized as a key figure in both the publication and preservation 
of the vast and valuable store of manuscripts so carefully gathered by Madi- 
son during the sixty-five years of his adult life. 


9A. R. Spafford to Rives, October 12, 1865; Timothy O. Howe to Rives, January 18, 1866; 
Rives to Howe, Jan 22, 1866; William H. Seward to Rives, March 16, 1866; and W. Hunter 
to Rives, March 
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THE LONDON LIVERY COMPANIES AND 
THE VIRGINIA COMPANY 


by Terence H. O’Brren* 


Aexanper Brown’s Genesis of the United States, published in 1890, 
has, so far as the writer is aware, remained the only published source of 
information about the part which the London Livery Companies took in 
the founding of Virginia during 1609 and the following years. That this 
part was significant is affirmed by the historian Scott when, writing of Sir 
Thomas Smythe during the struggles of 1618-1619 for the treasurership 
of the Virginia Company, he calls him the representative of the “great 
holdings of the livery companies.” 

Brown's monumental volumes seemed to be due for some critical exami- 
nation so far as this particular topic was concerned. In the first place, their 
author, at least from the evidence which his book provides, relied entirely 
on correspondents in England for the collection of his material. Secondly, 
his extracts and summaries are confined to the records of five of the twelve 
Great Companies — the Fishmongers, Grocers, Mercers, Clothworkers, and 
Merchant Taylors — plus the Stationers’ Company, which in view of its 
functions and importance at the time had a status closer to that of the Great 
than to that of the numerous Minor Companies. 

Though Brown states (p. 250) that he is including extracts from the 
Ironmongers’ records he does not in fact do this. More surprisingly, he 
incorrectly affirms that “the books of the Drapers, Goldsmiths, Haberdashers 
and Skinners throw no light on the subject” of the Virginia adventure. 
He is also only half correct in the further statement that “the records of the 
Salters and Vintners were destroyed in the fire of London in 1666.” This 
is true of the books for the period of the Virginia Company of the Salters. 
But both the court ledgers and the accounts of the Vintners’ Company for 
these years are still in existence. 

The writer would like to express his thanks to all the worshipful com- 
panies just mentioned (with the exception of two) for the privilege of being 

iven access to their records. For various reasons he was unable to approach 
two of the half-dozen companies included by Brown, the Clothworkers and 
the Stationers, on the matter. Eleven of the twelve Great Companies al- 


*Mr. O'Brien is a Tutor in History at Oxford University. 
1William Robert Scott, The Constitution and Finance of English, Scottish and Irish Joint-Stock 
Companies to 1720 (Cambridge, 1910-1912), II, 268. 
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lowed him to make a personal search of their books which has made it pos- 


sible to add to, and in some cases amend, the great contribution of Brown’s 
published work. 

No one familiar with early seventeenth-century records will need to be 
told that a search of this kind must expect its reward most often in scraps 
of information and tales half told. Most of the Great Companies of London 
had two centuries of recorded history as incorporated societies, and several 
had three centuries, behind them by the date that the Virginia Council was 
soliciting their interest. The regulation of their trade, educational and 
charitable affairs, royal requests for loans, Lord Mayors’ precepts regarding 
corn or the muster, and domestic disputes were engaging their constant 
attention, and in the midst of such matters as these an invitation to adven- 
ture capital in America had a distinctly exotic flavor. On topics of more 
pressing concern than Virginia the records are often incomplete. In addi- 
tion, the clerks or others responsible for writing the minutes at this date 
varied considerably in their accuracy and efficiency, and their view of what 
subjects deserved to be fully recorded. 

Since additions and corrections to Brown’s material is the first purpose 
of this article, it is proposed to deal with the Livery Companies in the order 
in which they make their first appearance in Brown's volumes. It will be 
noticed that the writer has found some additional extracts from the books 
of several of the six companies which figure in these volumes. References 
to dealings over Virginia on the part of these will be followed by any simi- 
lar references discovered in the records of the remaining six companies. 

By noticing, however summarily, each of Brown’s entries as well as those 
which are new, it is hoped to achieve a second purpose of presenting the 
contribution which the London Companies made to the founding of Vir- 
ginia, so far as the records disclose it, in a narrative form. 

The material falls into five phases, in each of which the same order of 
noticing the interest (if any) of particular companies will be followed. 
The early months of 1609 up to the signing of the Second Virginia Charter 
on May 23 furnish, as was to be expected, the richest crop of references. 
The second half of 1609 and the year 1610 offer instances of some late 
investors among the London Companies in the Virginia handicap, some 
who responded to persuasion by increasing their stakes and others who 
refused to commit themselves further. After a pause, new opportunities 
are opened to investors by the much publicized “Great Standing Lottery” 
of 1612, and then by the second lottery promoted two years later. In the 
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final phase from 1616 to the Virginia Company's dissolution in 1624 the 
companies’ records contain only scattered references to Virginia. 

It must be added that the story, so far as the records disclose it, is pri- 
marily that of the different companies each acting in its corporate capacity. 
Brown's considerable biographical researches enabled him to give figures 
of the total number of Grocers, Drapers and so on whom he had succeeded 
in identifying as private investors, with their total investments. But the 
companies’ first concern was to decide how much, if any, of the “stock of 
the house” to risk in the Virginia adventure. Willingness to follow the 
King’s or the Privy Council’s wishes, the general advantage to the City, 
the example of other companies and reasons of prestige guided the decision 
perhaps as much as the hope of a good percentage return. The records show 
the corporate response to the Virginia Council’s invitations proceeding side 
by side with the members’ private investments. In some companies a clash 
between the corporate benefit or prestige and the incentive of personal 
gain appears on the surface. 


1. The early months of 1609 to the signing of the Second Charter 
on May 23, 1609. 


The first formal invitation to the Livery Companies to invest in the Vir- 
ginia voyages was made in a letter, presumably written early in March 
1609, from the Virginia Council to the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- 
panies. This was forwarded by the Mayor to the companies with his pre- 
cept, shown by the Skinners’ and Ironmongers’ records to have been dated 
March 16, requiring them to call their members together and “deal very 
earnestly and effectually with them” to adventure. As is well known, the 
letter stated the terms which the Virginia Company was offering, including 
the minimum of £12.10s for a share and the suggestion that the companies 
as corporate bodies might become shareholders. 

The Fishmongers’ was among the first of the companies to consider the 
proposal, at a meeting of the court of assistants on March 20.” The extract 
from this meeting reproduced by Brown (p. 254) contains two omissions, 
one slight but the other important. The record should read “most of the 
Livery having before been spoken with all,” showing that the court, the 
small governing body of the company, had previously sounded out the 
opinion of the members. It should also conclude with the phrase, * ‘not 
on [sic] quarter of them will consent to adventure anything.” Only with 
this addition can the record of this meeting and the purport of the Fish- 


2Court Ledger, Volume 1, p. 547. 
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mongers’ subsequent meetings be understood. The first eleven months of 


1609, as Brown has elsewhere shown, was a “brief period of enthusiasm” 
in England for the Virginia adventure; and all contemporary accounts 
agree that this first issue of shares met with widespread support. But one 
is met at the outset with some absence of enthusiasm, or at least the presence 
of caution, among one important section of London merchants. 

But that this mood was shortlived is shown by the next occasion on which 
the Fishmongers considered the matter, on April 24 (Brown, pp. 280-281). 
No discussion is this time recorded; but lists show that nine Fishmongers 
had now each invested the substantial sum of £62.10s (five shares), and 
another £50. Their example had induced 38 further members to subscribe 
small sums, in many cases £2, bringing the total up to over £800. Only one 
member on the list appears not to have paid up. It was the procedure for 
those who were unwilling or unable to invest, as well as those taking part, 
to write down their names; and the records name 18 Fishmongers who 
“utterly refuse to pay at all.” These 48 Fishmongers, it is important to note, 
were for some reason acting at this stage as private investors, not contrib- 
uting to a corporate investment. 

The Grocers’ Company, whose court first discussed Virginia on March 
31* (Brown, pp. 257-258), give the impression on this and on later occa- 
sions of resources, corporate spirit, and interest in the matter which were 
greater than those of the majority of the Great Companies. The fact that 
the Lord Mayor at this time, Sir Humphrey Weld, was a Grocer certainly 
lent weight to the proposal. On this occasion other business was set aside 
and Sir Humphrey, having read the Virginia Council’s letter and his own, 
made “a most worthy and pithy exhortation.” The names of those ready 
to contribute and those who refused were then written down. Unfortu- 
nately this list is no longer among the company’s records, perhaps because 
it was sent uncopied to Sir Thomas Smythe. Our only further knowledge 
is obtained from an entry in the Wardens’ Accounts of the receipt at some 
date before July of £69 from various unnamed members as voluntary con- 
tributions to the Virginia plantation’ (Brown, p. 257). 

It is appropriate to recall here that Brown acknowledges the special help 
he received from the Grocers’ Company in collecting his material, and in- 
cludes more items from the books of this company than from those of any 
of the others. 


3Court Ledger, Volume 1, pp. 549-550. 
4Court Minutes, Volume 773, p. 528. 
5Volume for 1601-1611, folio 288 recto. 
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The Mercers’ Company, which incidentally ranks first among the Livery 
Companies in order of precedence, dealt promptly with the Virginia pro- 
posal on April 4.° No discussion or names appear in the minutes. But the 
company, with an air of finality which is perhaps only a reader's impression 
gained from knowledge of later proceedings, agreed to adventure £200 
as a corporate investment (Brown, p. 277). 

James I had honoured the Clothworkers’ Company two years previously 
by accepting their freedom; and in a letter of about the same time he had 
emphasized his interest in the plantations. Whatever may have been the 
sense of obligation to the crown felt by the Clothworkers, they showed a 
hesitation like that of the Fishmongers over the Virginia project. After the 
customary promotion of the enterprise by the Master on April 4, the assem- 
bled members “did not shew any forwardness” to invest, apart from two 
individuals, one of whom promised to take a second share of £12.10s and 
the other a first share of this amount. Members were given two days to 
think about the matter, and would-be investors were invited to call at the 
Master's house. On April 12 the court decided to make a corporate sub- 
scription of 100 marks (Brown, pp. 277-278). Two weeks later they re- 
solved to make up the small sums totalling about £30 subscribed by 
members to a corporate subscription of £100 (Brown, p. 291). 

The powerful Stationers’ Company was among those which on the evi- 
dence of the surviving records acted with business-like promptitude. Their 
minutes show a receipt dated April 28 from Sir Thomas Smythe for £125 
And set out a list of 34 individuals from whom this sum was levied; the 
Master and two others contributing £10 each and the rest smaller sums 
(Brown, p. 292). 

The Merchant Taylors’ was in the top layer of City companies at this 
date, in terms alike of wealth, numbers, and importance. In July 1607 the 
Company had entertained the King, Prince Henry, and a retinue of not- 
ables in the lavish manner expected of such an occasion and at a cost of 
about £1,000. Brown describes his first extract from this company’s records 
(for April 29) as “the most complete report of one of the guild meetings” 
known to him (pp. 302-306), but he seems to have been unaware of two 
earlier meetings. The three meetings together certainly present a fuller pic- 
ture than the records of any other company. 

On March 28 the Merchant Taylors’ court discussed the Virginia Coun- 


cil’s scheme and made arrangements for fuller discussion both by their own 


6Court Minutes (1595-1629), folio 96 recto. 
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members and those of their subsidiary Bachelors’ Company.’ The minutes 
record that inquiries were to be made about what other companies were 
doing in the matter — an example of the practice to which the companies 
often resorted of forming a “common front” towards the incessant demands 
on their resources. Three days later the court determined to adventure £100 
out of the general stock, agreed that any profit from this investment should 
be devoted to the relief of the poor, and gave the livery further time to 
consider their action.® 

The meeting which Brown includes gives the results of all this activity 
with much interesting detail.’ The corporate subscription had by this time 
been made up to £200, mainly through the gifts of Merchant Taylors and 
members of the Bachelors who had waived any personal interest. The relief 
of the poor was again stated to be the object of any profits that might be 
made. Distinct from this corporate and benevolent investment 22 Merchant 
Taylors who are named in the minutes had adventured privately, i.e. for 
themselves, their children, or friends, no less than £586.13s.4d. The largest 
investor on this list was Ralph Hamer the elder, to a tune of £75, and 
most of the others invested £25 or more. 

The whole transaction ends neatly, from the student's point of view, 
with a letter of May 3 forwarding the £200 to the Lord Mayor, and a bill 
of adventure sent by the Virginia Company to the Merchant Taylors on 
the next day. The company’s letter, explaining somewhat apologetically 
that failure to send more than £200 out of the “poor stock” of the house 
was due to the private enthusiasm represented by the £586 odd, perhaps 
implied a genuine conflict between the corporate loyalties and private hopes 
of gain of the members; or perhaps only covered a decision to act in line 
with the other companies of the top rank. 

Extracts from these six companies complete the material which Brown 
includes for this phase. What follows are the references the writer has been 
able to find in the books of the remaining six companies. 

The Drapers devoted one meeting to the Virginia project, on April 7, 
when they decided to adventure £150 out of the common stock.” The 
minutes contain the names of ten persons who contributed one-third of this 
sum by each subscribing £5, but give no further information. 

The Goldsmiths’ Company discussed the Virginia Council's invitation 
on March 16, a few days before the Fishmongers, and was thus the first of 

7Records, Volume 5, pp. 363-365. 

8Records, Volume 5, p. 365. 


Records, Volume 5, pp. 369-373. 
10Court Minutes, Volume 131, folio 64. 
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the Great Companies to pay attention to the matter. The proposal to 
invest in a Virginia voyage did not, however, appeal at first to the Gold- 
smiths; for it is recorded that, after a ballot, the Wardens, Assistants, and 
majority of the liverymen present “generally dissented.” A certain Mr. 
Cheney adventured £25 privately, and five other persons unnamed invested 
unknown sums. However, at a meeting of the Goldsmiths’ court three years 
later the fact that the company had “already adventured £200” is given as 
a reason for not adventuring any more. Presumably this subscription was 
made in the period now being discussed, perhaps after the Goldsmiths had 
learnt of the action of other companies. 

Sir Thomas Smythe was probably a member of the Skinners’ Company; 
and bequeathed much property to be administered by this company for the 
endowment of Tonbridge School, founded by his grandfather Sir Andrew 
Judd.” It might be supposed that this association brought the affairs of Vir- 
ginia specially before the notice of the Skinners. Whether or not this was 
the case, the Skinners’ participation at this stage was limited to five shares of 
£12.10s, or a total of £62.10s, in the Virginia plantation out of the “hall 
stock.” 

Smythe was also a member of the Haberdashers’; and so far as they were 
concerned the response, from his point of view, was even more disappoint- 
ing. At least the writer has not been able to find any reference to Virginia 
in this company’s court minutes earlier than 1612. All the Great Com- 
panies, it will be remembered, as well as 44 of the Minor ones, figured as 
incorporators in the Second Virginia Charter. In the case of the Haber- 
dashers, this would appear to have been a promise to subscribe which was 
not followed by any further action. The Haberdashers’ and the Vintners’ 
are the only two Great Companies which fail to figure in the list of sub- 
scribers issued by the Virginia Council in 1618. 

It has been pointed out earlier that Brown states his intention (p. 250) 
to include extracts from the Ironmongers’ records but fails to do this. After 
an Ironmonger called George Isham had offered to buy two shares (£25) 
provided he was not called upon to take part in a corporate investment, the 
court agreed on April 6 to “take up” £50 in the Virginia Company and 
repay this by an assessment on the members." Another variation of pro- 


cedure was introduced through James Cambell (who was to serve on the 


1Court Minutes, Volume 14, p. 617. 

12See J. F. Wadmore, Some Account of the Worshipful Company of Skinners of London 
(London, 1902), pp. 214-217. Doubts about Smythe’s membership of the company are due to 
his never having held office in it as Master or Warden, and not having taken apprentices. 

13“Register Book of all Evidences,” folios 105-106. 

4Court Book (1602-1611), folios 53, 55. 
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Virginia commission of 1624 and later to be Lord Mayor) and another 
member each agreeing to take a bill of adventure for £25 in his own name 
and then assign this to the Master and Wardens. Any profits were to be 
divided among the members assessed, and so would not directly benefit the 


company. 
2. The remainder of 1609, and 1610. 


In June 1609 Gates sailed with his expedition to Virginia, although the 
£10,000 which it was hoped to raise for the voyage was still far from sub- 
scribed. The return to England of what was left of Gates’s fleet in Novem- 
ber with news of nothing but misfortune and mismanagement caused, we 
are told, “a great damp of coldness” in the hearts of English investors, many 
of whom expected a quick return on their money. Throughout the following 
year the Virginia Council was striving to counter the propaganda of the 
pessimists and reassure subscribers about the long-term prospects of the 
colony. 

The City companies had an additional reason for declining enthusiasm 
over Virginia in the demands on their resources now arising for the Ulster 
Plantation. The beginning of negotiations between the Crown and the City 
on this question had almost coincided with the signing of the Second Vir- 
ginia Charter, and the precept demanding a first installment of £5,000 for 
Ireland was issued by the Mayor in January 1610. Reluctant though most 
of them were on the matter, the companies’ payment of their quotas for 
the Irish Plantation was a public obligation. 

For these eighteen months Brown has included extracts from only two 
of the companies, the Grocers and the Mercers. The writer has found ref- 
erences in four additional companies; and proposes to deal with them in 
the order already followed in this article. 

The Fishmongers held a third meeting about Virginia at the end of this 
period, on December 20, 1610, when the Virginia Council had reached 
the decision to call for considerably more capital."* The Wardens of the 
Fishmongers reported to their court that they had been told of “a great 
mischief that was like to happen and come to this kingdom for want of 
sufficient means to plant Virginia,” that their company had so far adven- 
tured nothing at all, and that the wardens of the other companies had 
again been asked to subscribe and to deliver their answer on the matter 
in a few days. The court found that their members had invested privately 
about £700 — so that some of the persons listed after the meeting of April 


15Court Ledger, Volume 2, pp. 5, 6. 
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1609 had failed to pay up. It now came into line with a number of the 
companies already noticed by deciding to invest £150 out of the common 
stock, of which £50 was to be paid at once and the balance in two annual 
installments. 

The Grocers, from whose records in this period Brown gives four ex- 
tracts, had again acted before the crisis in the Virginia Company's affairs 
had become so acute. At a meeting on April 25, 1610 (Brown, pp. 388-389, 
misdates this April 30) their court ordered that the money already collected 
for the Virginia enterprise (i.e., the £69 noticed earlier on page 134) and 
other sums promised should be made up to £100 “of the common 
of this house” and paid over to Sir Thomas Smythe." The Wardens’ 
accounts show clearly the payment of this sum and the taking of a bill 
of adventure for the company’s use."’ 

The other two items included by Brown and an additional one found by 
the writer only confirm this transaction, and add scraps of information 
about individuals. A second item from the Wardens’ accounts (Brown, 
p. 390.) shows the celebrated Alderman Johnson and a certain William 
Besbeche paying in £15, apparently jointly, as part of the common invest- 
ment just mentioned.” On March 4 a member called Leveson was engaged 
in some dispute over a payment (Brown, pp. 387-388)." And on Decem- 
ber 14 Mr. Sheriff Pyott is found entering a protest about the payment of 
£6.5s to Virginia in his name without his consent.” 

The writer was unable to find any further reference to Virginia in the 
Grocers’ records from this date until the lottery of 1612. Yet the Virginia 
Council's list of adventurers of 1618 or 1619 gives the Grocers’ holding 
as the considerable sum of £487.10s, or about two and one-half times the 
amount of any other City company and nearly as much as the holding of 
the largest individual investor (Lord De La Warr, with £500). Brown 
and subsequent historians repeat this figure for the Grocers’ Company, 
presumably from this source. It is, nevertheless, surprising that no invest- 
ment beyond the £100 already mentioned appears to have been entered 
in the books. The Grocers’ records, like those of all the companies discussed 
here, are voluminous; but, unlike those of some of the other companies 
in the period, they are orderly and well arranged. Could it be that the 
Virginia Company's list is inaccurate? And that part of this considerable 


16Court Minutes, Volume 773, p. 582. 
17Volume for 1601-1611, folio 356 verso. 
18Volume for 1601-1611, folio 330 recto. 
19Court Minutes, Volume 773, p. $74. 
Court Minutes, Volume 773, p. 619. 
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sum represented the individual and not the corporate holding of the 
Grocers? 

The Mercers, like the Fishmongers, considered the Virginia problem 
again on December 20, 1610 (Brown, p. 442); and they give evidence of 
the pressure being exerted at this time with the statement that their War- 
dens were called before the Lord Mayor.” This action, however, proved 
ineffective. The company declined to invest in Virginia further, giving as 
their reasons that they had already adventured a “competent sum” (i.e., 
£200, or the maximum recorded for any company other than the Grocers), 
that this was on a par with the contribution made by the other London 
companies, and that many brethren had subscribed large sums in their 
individual capacity. 

Such entries as are to be found in the books of the other companies con- 
firm this picture of what, from the point of view of the Virginia Council, 
must have been a disappointing response. The Merchant Taylors considered 
their thorough canvass of the adventure in the previous year to have ful- 
filled their obligation as a company over the question. At two meetings, 
of January 18 and March 8, 1610, they resolved not to adventure any more 
out of the common stock, though expressly leaving it open to members to 
follow their private inclinations in the matter.” On the second occasion 
they referred to what appears to have been a second precept from the Lord 
Mayor on the subject of the Virginia plantation. 

It was doubtless the same precept that is brought into discussion at a 
meeting of the Skinners’ court somewhat earlier, on December 22, 1609.” 
The Skinners, it will be recalled, had so far invested £62.10s. They now 
increased their corporate investment to £100, or eight shares; though some 
delay seems to have taken place about making the additional payments. 

The new Virginia proposal was debated by the Ironmongers on the same 
day as the Fishmongers and the Mercers, or December 20, 1610.% The 
company then discussed the alternatives of subscribing an additional £50 
per annum for the next three years, or £25 per annum for the same period, 
or £50 as a final down payment. Without any discussion that is recorded 
they decided in favor of the last of these alternatives; thus increasing their 
total investment to £100 to be borne on the company’s account. 

The last, and seventh, City company which seems to have responded, 
in either a positive or a negative fashion, to this second organized effort by 


21Court Minutes (1595-1629), folio III. 
22Records, Volume 5, pp. 496, 515. 
ZBCourt Book (1577-1617). 

24Court Book (1602-1611), folio 88 verso. 
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the Virginia Council is the Vintners’. On December 9, 1610, their court 
considered the Council's effort to raise a further £6,000 as “parcel of 
£18,000, £12,000 whereof is already undertaken to be supplied.”” Because 
“most of the companies” had already adventured “good sums” in Virginia 
in the names of their corporations and their company had “so far done 
nothing” the Vintners resolved to make a contribution of £100 to be paid 
over three years. 

So ends the second organized attempt by the Virginia Council to draw 
funds from the Livery Companies, which appears to have formed a prelude 
to the Council’s appeal, put forward in its circular letter of February 1611, 
to a wider public to bring its capital up to £30,000 in the next two years. 
Only one unimportant reference to Virginia during 1611 could be found in 
the companies’ books; an order by the Skinners’ court for the “first payment” 
of £12.10s Cice., the first of the additional three shares mentioned earlier) 
to be made. 

Since the years 1609 and 1610 were those of the companies’ main finan- 
cial interest in Virginia, some summary is called for at this stage. Brown 
tabulates his conclusions in his appendix (pp. 857-858) where he lists the 
investments of ten of the Livery Companies under discussion (which to- 
gether amount to £1,795.16s.8d) and is unable to give any figure for the 
remaining three. His figures agree, except as regards the Skinners and the 
Ironmongers, with those in the Virginia Council’s List of Adventurers and 
their holdings issued in 1618 or 1619, and reproduced in Force’s Tracts 
and in Kingsbury’s Records of the Virginia Company of London.” 

The writer's researches confirm Brown’s totals for eight of the com- 
panies, leave him in some doubt about three of them, and would seem to 
fill two of Brown’s gaps. In spite of lack of evidence in the records, the 
Virginia Council's list must, perhaps, be accepted on the matter of the 
Grocers’ princely investment of £487.10s. It must also, since the Salters’ 
Company's records are lost for the period, be accepted for this company’s 
contribution (more in line with the behavior of the Minor Companies) 
of £50. In the third case of doubt, the Ironmongers’ Company, the Coun- 
cil’s list states £33.6s.8d, Brown states £133.6s.8d, while the company’s books 
clearly describe an investment of £100. 

The Skinners’ and the Vintners’ books each give equally clear evidence 
of a £100 investment. Curiously, and it would seem unjustly, the Vintners, 
in company with the Haberdashers, fail to make an appearance in the Coun- 


25Court Book 2 (1610-1629), p. 26. 
26Volume III, No. 5, and Volume III respectively. 
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cil’s list. The Haberdashers’ is, in fact, the only company among the thirteen 
whose records fail to produce proof of investment. 

A pattern is thus offered of the Great Companies consulting with one 
another and, with only three exceptions, subscribing sums of between £200 
and £100. With the Skinners’ and Vintners’ contributions added, the com- 
bined effort was approximately £2,000. The numerous Minor Companies, 
whose records are much less trustworthy, are unlikely to have contributed 
together much more than an additional £500. 

Some £2,500 as a total investment by the London Livery Companies, even 
after allowing for the much larger value of money at the time, may not 
seem an outstanding contribution or sufficient to justify Scott's phrase of 
“great holdings.” But seen as a proportion of the £10,000 which was the 
Virginia Company’s still unrealized goal at the end of 1610 it takes on 
a different aspect.” In addition the companies, if those receipts which sur- 
vive in their books can be taken as typical, paid promptly and, especially 
in response to the original appeal of 1609, preferred to pay in lump sums 
rather than instalments. 

The available evidence clearly supports the view of the historian of the 
Ulster plantation that “it is highly probable that, had the Irish plantation 
not involved a heavy drain on their financial resources, the City companies 
would have borne a much larger part in the Virginia plantation than they 
actually did.”"* During the years 1610-1613 the amount raised by the 
companies through compulsory quotas for Ulster was £40,000. Up to 1613, 
on the authority of Scott, the total which the Virginia Company succeeded 
in raising from investors, individual and corporate, was £30,000.” 

When the City companies’ participation is looked at from the aspect not 
of their corporate action but of the action of individual members the picture 
is still more positive. Brown, at least, lists nearly 190 members of the Great 
Companies whose combined individual investments (over a period he does 
not specify) reached about £10,000. For example, 70 Grocers subscribed 
about £2,500, and 20 Merchant Taylors about £1,200. As the Merchant 
Taylors’ books suggest most clearly, the companies by mutual understanding 
made what they regarded as reasonable investment at the earliest stage 
and then declined to commit themselves much more deeply. But their 
individual members, taking personal risks, continued to adventure on some 
scale, 


27Charles M. Andrews, Colonial Period of American History (New Haven, 1934-1938), I, 107. 
28T. W. Moody, The Londonderry Plantation, 1609-1641 (Belfast, 1939), p. 98. 
2%Scott, Joint-Stock Companies, IT, 254. 
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3. The First Lottery, 1612 and 1613. 


Since any further large issue of shares was for the time being out of the 
question, the Virginia Company turned to lotteries as a method of financing. 
The Third Charter authorizing these was signed on March 12, 1612. The 
adventurers who had joined since 1609 are named in the charter; and the 
list, as Brown notes, contains a smaller proportion of London merchants 
and citizens than was the case three years earlier. 

Sir Thomas Smythe’s personal activities of promotion become more evi- 
dent in the records at this stage. Thus on June 15, 1612, the Fishmongers 
met to debate his motion desiring them to adventure liberally in the lottery.” 
An element of drama is, for once, introduced into the minutes with the 
statement that the company had already offered Sir Thomas £25 for this 
purpose which had been “scornfully refused.” The Fishmongers were not 
going to tolerate this sort of treatment; they declared themselves as still 
ready to contribute this sum, but had no intention of increasing it. Smythe 
must have had close knowledge of the City’s affairs; and the incident affords 
evidence of his views on the responsibilities of the wealthier London com- 
panies in the matter. 

The Grocers and Mercers are again the only two companies to appear 
in Brown's volumes for this phase, and the Grocers’ Company once more 
provides the most satisfying account. On April 29 the court considered the 
special request of Sir Thomas Smythe and agreed to adventure £62.10s out 
of the common stock for 500 lots in the lottery (Brown, pp. 557-558).™ 
The Wardens’ Accounts show this sum as having been paid out for five 
lots, which is probably the correct figure (Brown, p. 561, makes an error 
in giving the date of the court as April 24).% The draw for the Virginia 
Lottery began at St. Paul’s on June 29 and continued, as a minor sensation 
of the day, until July 20. 

The Grocers were fortunate in winning a prize of £13.10s. On September 
29 they are found debating whether to accept this in cash with a ten percent 
abatement, or to take the alternative offered of a “fair round salt and cover” 
of silver gilt weighing about 44 oz. and valued at £14.19s.6d.% On the 
financial merits of the case, and because they were in need of more of these 
much-used articles of the table, the company decided in favor of the salt. 
Some weeks later, on December 18, the court minutes note that this salt has 


Court Ledger, Volume 2, p. 52. 
3iCourt Minutes, Volume 773, p. 681. 
32Volume for 1611-1622, folio 32 verso. 
33Court Minutes, Volume 773, p. 723. 
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been received. And the Wardens’ Accounts show a payment out of the 
company’s funds of the surplus of 29s.6d to a certain Clement Fryer (Brown, 
pp. 590-592)." This salt cellar is no longer included in the company’s 
collection of plate. It was probably lost to them when the Grocers were 
reduced to selling much of their plate in 1642 to make a loan to Parliament 
of £9,000. 

The Mercers, with the terseness that characterizes their references to Vir- 
ginia, agreed on May 20 to subscribe £50 to the lottery (Brown, p. 560).¥ 
They were not, it seems, among the prize winners. And no further refer- 
ences to Virginia are to be found in their minutes after this date. 

Sir Thomas Smythe attended the court of the Merchant Taylors in per- 
son on June 17 to persuade them to follow the example of other companies 
by taking part in the lottery. He told them how necessary and charitable 
a work the Virginia plantation was “for the + of the land and the winning 
of souls to heaven that as yet knew no God.”” In spite of this, the Merchant 
Taylors were not prepared to stake much more than the Fishmongers had 
been, for after ‘ ‘good consideration” they decided to subscribe £30. By 
what must have been an oversight on the part of the Wardens or the clerk, 
this contribution never reached the lottery, since on July 13 it was reported 
to the court that the lottery had begun before it could be paid in. 

The other companies which make any reference to this first lottery did 
no better, except that so far as is known their contributions were paid in 
on time. At what is described as the urgent request of Smythe, the Drapers 
on June 15 also subscribed £30.% The court of the Goldsmiths had con- 
sidered the proposal to adventure in the lottery a good deal earlier, on 
March 24, when it was “well debated.”” This was the occasion referred to 
at an earlier stage of this article when the statement was made, as one of 
the reasons against taking any further action, that the company had already 
adventured £200 in the Virginia plantation and reaped no profit. After a 
ballot the Goldsmiths’ court agreed that the question of whether the com- 
pany should take part in the lottery was to be left to the discretion of the 
Wardens. These were, however, instructed that should they decide to ad- 
venture they were not to risk more than £12.10s. This appears to have been 
the last that was heard of the matter. 


Court Minutes, Volume 773, pp. 724-725. 

35Volume for 1611-1622, folio 79 verso. 

%Court Minutes (1595-1629), folio 124. 

37Records, Volume 7, p. 45. 

38Court Minutes, Volume 131, folio 83 verso. 

39Court Minutes, Volume 14A, p. 73; W. S. Prideaux, Memorials of the Goldsmiths’ Compan y 
(London, 1896-1897), pp. 119-120, makes a slip in recording that the proposal was “well received.” 
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The Skinners do not seem to have made any response to this new oppor- 
tunity. But Sir Thomas Smythe’s other company, the Haberdashers’, in- 
clude a reference to the Virginia project for the first time at this stage. On 
June 22, a week before the lottery was due to begin, their court decided 
to join the ranks of those companies which were investing £30.” 

Finally, the Vintners, though burdened with debts and anticipating an- 
other compulsory levy for the Irish plantation, decided that for the reputation 
and credit of the company it was undesirable “wholly to stand out.” They 
resolved that the house should adventure £40 in the lottery. In so doing 
they became the eighth of the Great Companies to discuss the lottery, and 
the seventh (u-less the Goldsmiths’ wardens decided on a gamble which 
has not been recorded) to subscribe. The total sum which these invested Con 
the assumption that Sir Thomas Smythe finally accepted the Fishmongers’ 
offer of £25) was £267.10s. 


4. The Second Lottery, 1614 and 1615. 


The lottery had proved a success at a time when funds were desperately 
needed and the Virginia Council decided to repeat it. Once again the 
London Livery Companies were made the object of a first approach, as a 
preliminary to a more general appeal. On this occasion the Virginia Com- 
pany had the substantial backing of the Privy Council, which wrote on 
April 1, 1614, to the individual companies enclosing a “true declaration” 
of the state of the Virginia colony and the terms of the lottery. In forward- 
ing this letter to the companies on April 20, the Lord Mayor once again 
emphasized the aim of reducing the numbers of “idle and vagrant persons” 
in the City and the country. 

The Fishmongers’ Company responded handsomely to this new demand, 
in spite of their caution or hurt feelings of two years earlier. At a meeting 
of May g it is recorded that over £80 had been subscribed to the new lot- 
tery.” It is not, however, clear whether this sum was a corporate investment, 
like the other companies’ recorded contributions, or a total of the members’ 
individual investments. Some color is lent to this alternative by an allusion 
in the minutes to the fact that very few members who had already adven- 
tured (at what stage since 1609 is not stated) had received any profit. A 
later meeting mentions the sum collected on this occasion more precisely as 


£89.15s. 


Court of Assistants’ Minutes (1582/3-1652). 
41Cour: Ledger, Volume 2, pp. 105-106. 
#Court Ledger, Volume 2, p. 129. 
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Brown's material in relation to the second lottery consists of one extract 
each from the books of the Grocers, Stationers, and Merchant Taylors. The 
Grocers discussed this second opportunity on April 15, when the Lord 
Mayor, Sir Thomas Middleton, Grocer, was present (Brown, pp. 686-688 ).® 
After the Privy Council’s letter and the declaration on the state of the Vir- 
ginia colony had been read, Mr. Warden Dale (probably a relative of 
Sir Thomas Dale) “with many forcible reasons for the general advance- 
ment of Christianity and good of the commonwealth” exhorted the assembly 
to subscribe. Led by the Lord Mayor “many brethren” of the company 
thereupon wrote down their names in the lottery book. It is especially gall- 
ing that neither this book, which had to be returned to the lottery officials, 
or any other record of the transaction appears to have survived. As with 
the Grocers’ first investment of 1609 in Virginia, the list of contributors is no 
longer in existence. 

At some date in 1614 the Stationers’ Company reappears in the story 
with a subscription of £45 to the lottery (Brown, p. 757). A meeting of 
the Merchant Taylors on May 8 is recorded in a manner similar to that of 
the Grocers, and again reflects this company’s business-like organization 
of the matter (Brown, pp. 690-691).% The court first resolved to put £50 
into the lottery, so improving on its contribution of £30 on the previous 
occasion. Then those assistants who wished to adventure privately were 
asked to enter their names in the lottery book. After this, meetings were 
to be called of the whole livery and of the Bachelors’ Company to give these 


an opportunity to make personal investments. 
The Goldsmiths’ records once again contain the most forthright expres- 


sion of dissent. At a meeting of June 22, 1614, it is stated that “many 
members gave arguments and reasons against taking part in the venture,” 
and the views of these appear to have prevailed.” More encouragement 
was provided to the Virginia Council by the Haberdashers who, though not 
willing to commit themselves so far as in 1612, adventured £20. Apart from 
the Grocers, this is the only company whose books contain mention of a 
prize from either lottery. Brief reference is made to the winning of a money 
prize of unstated amount. Since the company’s accounts for this period 
are no longer in existence it is impossible to determine what this was. 
Finally, the Vintners’ Company in some way had a balance of £4 remain- 
ing of the £40 which they had voted to invest in the first lottery. They 


43Court Minutes, Volume 773, pp. 809-810. 
“Records, Volume 7, pp. 118-119. 
Court Minutes, Volume 14A, p. 162. 
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decided on May 17 to make this up to £12.10s, or a full share, to be entered 
in the new lottery in the name of the house.* The companies’ total effort 
in the second lottery, on the basis of these figures, was not much below that 
of 1612. Seven of the thirteen (since the Stationers reappear) discussed 
the investment, and six of these took part.” On the assumption that the 
biggest contribution, that of the Fishmongers, was “for the house,” the total 
investment was £217.5s plus the unknown contribution which was made 
by the Grocers. 

It is known from surviving documents that the general response to this 
lottery proved at first slow, that the Virginia Company obtained permission 
from the Privy Council to extend the scheme to towns other than London, 
and that the draw did not finally take place until November 1615. The 
writer was unable to find any further mention of the City companies’ inter- 
est in the matter after the autumn of 1614. 


5. Declining Interest, 1616-1624. 


A loss of interest in the Virginia project by the Livery Companies as 
such after 1616 must be assumed from the absence of anything in their 
books other than scattered and miscellaneous references to the colony. 

Brown was, however, misinformed when he stated (p. 688) that the 
Grocers’ court minutes and accounts contain no further allusions to Virginia 
after the meeting of April 1614 over the second lottery mentioned above. 
On September 14, 1618, a certain Mr. Ferguson spoke to the Grocers’ court 
about the “probability and likelihood” of good ultimately coming to the 
company as the result of their adventure in Virginia.” The Wardens were 
then instructed to find out exactly what this adventure amounted to and 
report back to the court; after which, unfortunately for historians, the record 
is silent. But it is interesting to find the Merchant Taylors, who had in- 
vested £200, expressing more decided optimism at almost the same time. 
On August 10 of the same year this company’s court recorded there were 
“now great hopes that the said plantation will prove profitable to all who 
have adventured therein,” and instructed the wardens to consider what 
further action ought to be taken.” 

Were these optimistic statements caused by the general improvement in 
the state of the colony after 1616, and the growth of tobacco imports? Or 


“Court Book 2 (1610-1629), p. 138. 
#7An eighth company, the Ironmon copied the Privy Council's and the Mayor's letters of 
early April into their books, but these do not record any further action. 
Minutes, Volume 774, p. 82. 
Records, Volume 7, p. 478. 
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were they perhaps a consequence of the propaganda surrounding the strug- 
gle, then approaching its climax, between Smythe and Sir Edwin Sandys 
for the Treasurership of the Virginia Company? 

The remaining entries in the companies’ books can be briefly described. 
The Merchant Taylors and Drapers accounts both include small payments 
during 1618-1619 to the appropriate parishes in answer to the Lord Mayor's 
levy on the City of £500 for the shipment of 100 poor boys and girls to 
Virginia. 

Some years then elapse before the topic of Virginia reappears in the 
records in a tailpiece furnished by Captain John Smith. To at least three 
of the companies, it seems, the captain made a presentation of his books. 
On June 20, 1621, the Merchant Taylors’ court records the presentation 
of “certain books” by Smith, together with their expectation that he would 
expect a gratuity in return.” They ordered the payment to him of 44 shill- 
ings out of the stock of the house. Shortly afterwards, on July 3, the Iron- 
mongers mention a presentation by Smith of four books, at least some of 
which concerned his “project of shipping and fishing in New England.”” 
If the captain received a reward for these, the fact is not stated. Much later, 
on July 31, 1629, the Grocers’ court acknowledges the gift of Smith’s Gen- 
eral History which, if Brown is correct, the publishers were finding it difh- 
cult to dispose of. The court “very kindly” accepted it and ordered a pay- 
ment of £5 to the author; but whether through an oversight or second 
thoughts on the part of the company, the accounts show the actual payment 
to Smith as £3.6s.8d.* Like their collections of plate, the Livery Companies’ 
libraries have been severely depleted; and so far as the writer is aware none 
of Smiths’ books are now in the possession of the three companies concerned. 

Finally, a few references occur in the records of certain companies to 
matters falling within the sphere of their charitable functions, such as help 
given to members emigrating to Virginia. In September 1607, for example, 
the Goldsmiths made a gift of twenty shillings toward the clothing of an 
emigrant called Thomas Bellfield; he was, perhaps, identical with the Rich- 
ard Belfield, Goldsmith, named in Smith’s General History as among those 
who landed in Virginia in the First Supply of 1608. The Drapers made 
a similar gift in 1620-1621 to a “poor decayed draper” called Cheesewright; 
and this company’s books contain the names of some skilled men who went 
out to Virginia during the final phase of the Virginia Company in 1618- 


Records, Volume 8, p. 50. 
51Court Book (1612-1629), folio 226 verso. 
52Court Minutes, Volume 774, p. 412. 
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1624.” ‘Two entries occur in the Fishmongers’ books of members fallen 
on evil days (in one case the Fleet prison) asking for the contributions they 
had made to the Virginia and Irish plantations, which were modest, to be 
repaid to them. The company out of its charity repaid both members the 
£3 which they had subscribed for Ireland; but it did not repay the first 
Fishmonger the 4o shillings which he had contributed to Virginia, and the 
second Fishmonger was found to be mistaken in his claim that he had sub- 
scribed to the American venture. 


53See details in A. H. Johnson, History of the Worshipful Company of Drapers of London 
(Oxford, 1914-1922), Volumes III and IV. 
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THE “RUNNING LOTTERIES” 
of the 
VIRGINIA COMPANY 


by Rosert C. Jounson* 


In the period from 1612 to 1621, one of the main financial supports of 
the Virginia Company, and hence of the colony which it had established 
in America, was a series of lotteries. The right to hold these lotteries was 
granted by the Third Charter, issued by King James I in March 1612; and 
from that date until November 1615, three lotteries were held in London 
and the surrounding area. The last of the three, the so-called “Second 
Great Standing Lottery” or the “Five-Shilling Lottery,”’ was the longest 
in duration. Begun during the summer of 1612 but frequently extended, 
it was not drawn until November 1615. Apparently it was not an over- 
whelming financial success. Throughout the whole course of the lottery, 
there had been complaints about the “coldness” and “backwardness” of the 
contributors, and it seems quite clear that the venture would have been an 
utter failure had it not received the active support of the government.’ 

After the drawing of this Second Great Standing Lottery, the officials of 
the Virginia Company probably thought that little could be gained by 
holding another lottery in London. The company therefore instituted a 
series of so-called “running lotteries,” which would travel from town to town 
throughout England. These running lotteries were held from 1616 until 
the spring of 1621, but because of the scarcity of records their itinerary is 
difficult to trace. However, it is certain that one running lottery was held 
in the city of Salisbury in December 1616;° another in Norwich in Decem- 
ber 1617; and a third in Leicester during June and July of 1618. Also, it 


*Dr. Johnson is assistant professor of history at Temple University. 


1The first lottery, drawn in June 1612, was the First Great Standing Lottery; it was 
immediately followed by a Little Standing Lottery, which appears to have been drawn in May 
1613. For general accounts of these lotteries, see C. L’Estrange Ewen, Lotteries and S stakes 
(London, 1932), pp. 70-84, and the Introduction to Three Proclamations Concerning the Lenery 
for Virginia, 1613-1621 (Providence, Rhode Island, 1907). 

2On two occasions the Privy Council issued appeals for the support of the lottery. See Ewen, 
Lotteries and Sweepstakes, pp. 77-79. 

3Robert Benson and Henry Hatcher, Old and New Sarum, or Salisbury (London, 1843), 
PP. 329-330; Susan M. Kingsbury, ed., The Records of the Virginia Company of London (Wash- 
ington, 1906-1935), III, 67-68. 
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is very probable that other running lotteries were held in Manchester,‘ 
Reading,’ and Exeter.® 

Since the running lotteries were largely local affairs, the best sources for 
them are local records. The seven documents and excerpts of documents 
printed here are all from the municipal archives of Norwich and Leicester, 
neither of which collections appears to have been examined by the historians 
of the Virginia Company. Documents I, II, and III are extracts from the 
seventeenth-century manuscript volume, “City Revenues and Letters,” 
included in the City Archives of Norwich. Document IV is an extract 
from the Mayors’ Court Book of Norwich, also included in the City Ar- 
chives.’ Documents V and VI are from the Hall Papers of the City of 
Leicester, while Document VII, the only one which has been printed before, 
is an extract from the Leicester Chamberlains’ Accounts.* 

The documents show in some detail how the running lotteries were 
conducted. First of all, there was a letter from the Council of the Virginia 
Company to the civic authorities, introducing the two managers of the lot- 
tery, Gabriel Barbor and Lott Peere.’ Apparently this was a form letter, 
for the one received by Norwich (Document I) is almost identical in word- 
ing with the one received by Leicester. The letter shows the great care 
exercised by the officials of the Virginia Company to keep the two lottery 
managers free from any suspicion of dishonesty or of unfairness in the dis- 
tribution of prizes. The civic authorities were requested to assume a large 
measure of responsibility for the honest conduct of the lottery. They were 
entrusted with the keys to the box containing the “blankes” (i.e., lottery 


4The Court Leet Records of the Manor of Manchester... 1618-1641 CManchester, 1886), 


32. 
5]. M. Guilding, ed., Reading Records. Diary of the ation (London, 1892-1896), II, 
291; The Gentleman's Magazine and Historical Chronicle, XLVIII (November 1778), 510-511. 

6In a letter from Exeter, dated October 2, 1619, the manager of the runnin a 
Barbor, informed Sir Edwin Sandys that “my bussinesses doth prosper eunedinglye in west- 
eme partes.” Kingsbury, ed., Records of the Virginia Company, III, 223. 

71 am much indebted to Mr. P. Hepworth, the City Librarian of Norwich, for locating these 
documents and arranging to have them photostated for me. The records of Norwich are described 
in William Hudson and John Cottingham Tingey, Revised Catalogue of the Records of the City 
of Norwich, As Arran in the Muniment Room, in the Castle Museum (Norwich, n.d.). 

81 am very grateful to Mr. G. A. Chinnery, the Keeper of Archives of the City of Leicester 
Museum and ) Gallery, for locating and photostating Documents V and VI. His generous 
assistance has been greatly appreciated. 

Little is known about these two men except that they were members of the Virginia Company. 
Alexander Brown does not include them in his “Brief Biographies” of the members of the Virginia 
Company. There are scattered references to them, especially Gabriel Barbor, in Miss Kingsbury’s 
Records of the Virginia Company. 

10The letter to the city of Leicester is printed in Helen Stocks and W. H. Stevenson, eds., 
Records of the Borough of Leicester, Being a Series of Extracts from the Archives of the Corpora- 
tion of Leicester, 1603-1688 (Cambridge, 1923), p. 175. The text contains some omissions and 
hence must be regarded as inferior to the text printed here. 
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tickets) and the prizes; they were requested to make certain that the tickets 
and prizes were “well mingled together”; and they were urged to appoint 
“twoe of your Cyttye men of Care and Credit to sit dayley with theis our 
deputyes and to locke up and open the box everey day forbideing the porer 
sorte to make any adventures.” Finally, the city officials were asked “to 
permit a child who shall bee alowed for his paynes to drawe oute the lotes 
for all that doe adventure.” 

In Norwich, the letter of introduction from the Virginia Company was 
soon followed by a letter of recommendation (Document II) written by 
a former resident of the city, Sir John Suckling, who currently held a 
minor position in the royal government.” The letter stressed not only the 
financial needs of the company but also the value of the work which it had 
undertaken. Suckling likewise attested to the honesty and trustworthiness 
of the lottery managers. The city of Norwich also received another letter 
of recommendation (Document IID, but since the copy of this letter has 
no signature the writer is not known. However, it is quite clear from the 
contents of the letter that he was a close friend of the mayor and the other 
civic officials. 

One of the chief needs of the lottery managers, once they had arrived 
in a town, was to secure permission to hold the lottery in a suitable public 
building. The civic authorities of Norwich proved to be very cooperative. 
In Document IV, an extract from the Mayors’ Court Book, the mayor and 
aldermen complied with Gabriel Barbor’s request for the use of the Newhall 
Chapel.” 

Little is known about the actual holding of these lotteries, but in Docu- 
ment V, an account of the lottery in Leicester, rather full details are given 
of the number of lottery tickets which were to be sold, the price which was 
to be paid for each ticket, and the prizes which were to be distributed at 
the drawing. It is interesting to note that if all of the forty thousand tickets 
were actually sold, the Virginia Company would obtain a profit of more than 
£900, not counting operating expenses. Such a sum of money could supply 
more than one ship sailing to Virginia." 


1!Without doubt, this last provision was included to prevent a frequent criticism of lotteries, 
that the poor people squandered their livelihoods on them. 

12This Sir yo Suckling was the father of the poet of the same name. The elder Suckling 
was the son of Robert Suckling, who was mayor of Norwich in 1582. For brief sketches of the 
Sucklings, see The Dictionary of National Biography, volume XIX. 

'3According to information received from Mr. Hepworth, the City Librarian of Norwich, this 
os is presently known as Blackfriars. 

The cost of furnishing the Margaret, which sailed to Virginia in 1619, amounted to about 

£791. See Kingsbury, ed., Records of the Virginia Company, I if 178-189. 
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The running lotteries appear to have been rather extended affairs. For 
example, the lottery held in Leicester lasted for approximately six weeks, 
from the middle of June until the end of July. When it was finally con- 
cluded and Lott Peere, the chief manager of the lottery, was about to depart, 
the civic officials of Leicester wrote a letter to the Virginia Company (Docu- 
ment VI) greatly commending his conduct. They also honored him with 
a farewell breakfast (Document VII), at which they presented him with 
gifts of sugar and wine, while he in turn gave the mayor a silver and gilt cup 
and contributed twenty pounds in money to the city’s charities.” 

As a device to raise money, the running lotteries appear to have been quite 
successful. No accurate accounts have survived, of course, but some idea 
of the sums of money collected from the lotteries can be obtained from 
the company’s Court Minutes. In May 1620, for exampie, the Treasurer 
of the Virginia Company, Sir Edwin Sandys, in his annual financial report, 
stated that £7,000 had been obtained from the lotteries."® He also estimated, 
in a report delivered in July, that the lotteries could be expected to bring 
in no less than £8,000 during the following year." That the lotteries had 
served a valuable purpose was revealed by his statement, in November 1620, 
that the money raised from this source “hath sent allredie to Virginia 800 
Personns to the great advancement of that Plantacon.”” 

No doubt Sandys would have wished to continue the running lotteries 
for an indefinite period of time, so profitable were they to the Virginia 
Company. However, as he well knew, there was much criticism of these 
lotteries,"® and this criticism ultimately brought about their suspension in 
1621. The first move in this direction came from the Parliament which met 
in that year. In February 1621, in a debate on royal proclamations and other 
“grievances of the subjects,” some members of the House of Commons 
complained of the running lotteries. The major criticism was that the lot- 
teries had been authorized by a royal proclamation and that this proclama- 
tion had forbidden anyone to speak against them.” However, there were 


15This donation of £20 is mentioned at various times in the charity money accounts of Leicester. 
See Stocks and Stevenson, eds., Records of the Borough of Leicester, pp. 204, 208, 217, 288-289. 

16Kingsbury, ed., Records of the Virginia Company, I, 355. 

17Kingsbury, ed., Records of the Virginia Company, I, 397. 

18Kingsbury, ed., Records of the Virginia Company, I, 412. In November 1621 the auditors of 
the ~ inia Company estimated that no less than lsaone had been raised by the running lot- 
teries. [bid., p. 556. 

1p Seevuliice 1620 Sandys revealed that the lottery then in progress was “very much disgraced,” 
and he hoped that “itt may be delivered of many fowle aspersions uniustly cast uppon itt by 
malignnA tounges.” Kingsbury, ed., Records of the Virginia Company, I, 412. 

2Wallace Notestein, Renae Helen Relf, and Hartley Simpson, eds., Commons Debates 1621 
(New Haven, 1935), II, 121; IV, 90. 
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other complaints. One member stated, for example, that large sums of 
money had been obtained from the lotteries and that “the Common sort 
{had been] greatly cozened.”"* This argument was seconded by a Privy 
Councillor, Sir Lionel Cranfield, who declared that although he himself 
was a member of the Virginia Company, he believed “these lotteries do 
beggar every country they come into.”™ 

The result of the debate was a message sent to King James requesting 
the suspension of the lotteries. The message was delivered by Cranfield, 
who reported a few days later that the King was very agreeable to the 
Commons’ request. The King had stated, according to Cranfield’s report, 
that “he never liked the lotterie; he ever suspected it would prove hurtfull 
and distastefull”; and that he had agreed to it only “upon information that 
the plantation could not subsist without it.” James was therefore willing 
to suspend the lotteries, and he assured the Commons that if upon further 
investigation the lotteries were found to be a “Grievance to the Common- 
wealth” he would abolish them completely.” 

The King’s pronouncement to the House of Commons was soon followed 
by a royal proclamation prohibiting the holding of any further lotteries.” 
The Virginia Company was thus deprived of one of its most important 
sources of revenue. The result was a straitened financial condition which 


greatly hampered colonizing activities during the remaining three years 
of the company’s existence. Captain John Smith, the historian of the 
colony, gave an apt description of the lotteries when he stated, in 1621, 
that they were “the reall and substantiall food” by which Virginia had 
been nourished.” 


DOCUMENTS* 


1. The Council of the Virginia Company to the Mayor and Aldermen of 
the City of Norwich, December 4, 1617. 


To our verie lovinge Frendes the Maior and 
Aldermen of the Cittie of Norwich these 


21Notestein, Relf, and Simpson, eds., Commons Debates 1621, V, 489. 

22Notestein, Relf, and Simpson, eds., Commons Debates 1621, II, 135. Cranfield added: “Let 
Vigginia lose rather than England.” 

Notestein, Relf, and Simpson, eds., Commons Debates 1621, V, 14; [Sir Edward Nicholas], 

Proceedings and Debates of the House of Commons in 1620 and 1621 (Oxford, 1766), I, 99. 

2#The proclamation is printed in Kingsbury, ed., Records of the Virginia Company, III, 434-435, 
and in Three Proclamations Concerning the Lottery for Virginia. 

2Kingsbury, ed., Records of the Virginia Company, I, 451. 

26With a few exceptions, mostly the expansion of contractions and abbreviations, I have kept 
the original spelling in transcribing these documents. I have also retained the original punctuation 
and capitalization. 
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After our verie hartie Comendacons Whereas the kinges most excellent 
Maiestie hath under his great seale of England authorised the counsell 
and companie of Virginnia for the keepinge and settinge up of Lottaries 
within any part of his highnes Dominions for the support and benefit of 
that Plantation we by vertue of his Maiesties gratious grannt do earnistly 
pray and desire you out of your good respect unto us and of your godly 
and Christian zeale to so worthie an Action to be assistinge unto these 
our Deputies Mr Gabriell Barbor and Mr Lott Peere (beinge members 
also of our companie) to whome for the longe and approved triall we have 
had of there longe fidelitie care and sufficiencie we have comitted the 
manageinge of a runinge Lottarie to be kept in that your Cittie of Norwich 
desiringe so much more earnestly your favor and best furtherance therin 
seinge the profitt arising therby tendes not to any private endes but only 
and wholly to the advancement of that most noble and Christian Plantation 
which we have now great hope and greater then heretofore shall stand 
and florishe to the honor of God the benifit of this Rellme and the enlarge- 
ment of his Maiesties Dominions and to the end all menes desires maybe 
satisfyed in the most exact maner that maybe of Juste and true dealing for 
the Cariage of the Loatryes wee have thought good for their better satis- 
faction to intreate you to reseive the Kyes heere incolosed of the blankes 
and allso the severall prizes together with a booke shewing all the perticu- 
leres sealed with our Common Seale praying you to cause the blanckes and 
prizes to bee well mingled to gether in the syght and presences of your 
bretheren And to apoynte twoe of your Cyttye men of Care and Credit to 
sit dayley with theis our deputyes and to locke up and open the box everey 
day forbideing the porer sorte to make any adventures considering the 
advantage as it is playnely set downe in the printed Publicationes and to 
permit a child who shall bee alowed for his paynes to drawe oute the lotes 
for all that doe adventure soe shall theis our deputys befreed from suspision 
or partialytye of fayre procedinges And your sellves bee in Coraged 
to give them your testimoney for which your paynes wee our sellves shall 
have great Cause to acknowledge your good Respect towards And the 
Plantation in like sort your love and kyndenes towardes the same and soe 
wee bid you very hartely farewell Resting ever 

Your loving frindes 


London the iiij* of December 1617 


R Riche, Tho Lamsur(?), Tho Howard, Will Paget, Ro Rich, Pembrocke, 
E Southamtone, Jo Sommesey(?), Thomas Wale, Jo: Davers, Tho Smith, 
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Jo: Wrothe, Xpo: Brook, Edwin Sandys, Robt Johnson, Ric Martyn 
[City of Norwich, “City Revenues and Letters,” fo. 17d-18.] 


2. John Suckling to the Mayor, Sheriffs, and Aldermen of the City of 
Norwich, December 15, 1617. 


To the ryght worshipfull the Maior Shreves 
and Aldermen of the Cytye of Norwitch 


The Virginia Company are verey Industrious for the plantation of Vir- 
ginia to the glorey of God the honor of his Maiestie the good of the 
subiect and the terror of the Enemye But beefore thay Can bring it to 
that perfection which is Requisite and necessary for that plantacion great 
sumes of money are justly occasioned to be Disbursed and the helpe of divers 
persones and divers meanes are urgently and necessaryly used for other- 
wise it would fall and Come to nothing It seemeth his Maiestie hath 
granted unto them leave and liberti for the erecting of standeing and runing 
Lotereyes in most Cytyes & places of this Kingedome amongst whitch thay 
meane to have a runing Loterey at Norwitch and to that end have sent 
Mr Gabrill Barbor and Mr Lott Peeare to take care theirof as thay have 
trusted them allredey in other plases and have found them verey honest in 
their recknyngs haveing delte Justly with the Company from tyme to tyme, 
It is theirfore their desyre and mynd in their beehallfe that you would bee 
pleased to give their sayd agentes and [sic] furtherance and Countenance 
in this their intended runing Lotterey unto whitch I perswade my sellfe 
there needes noe greate perswasion this noble and worthey worke speakes 
soe efectualley for it sellfe, Nevertheles the Companey will take it soemutch 
the more thankefulley if any of you will aforde them your hellpe and favor 
sometymes presente at it whitch will grace them very mutch in the per- 
formance their of and I in my perticular shall howld my selfe obliged to 
you if I shall heere that soe pious a worke hath bene the more furthered in 
regard of thes my lynes soe I respectively take leave and Remayne 


Your asured frind to Comand 


John Suckling 


Godfathers 15th 
December 1617 


[City of Norwich, “City Revenues and Letters,” fo. 18.] 
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3. [Unsigned] To the Mayor, Sheriffs, and Aldermen of the City of Nor- 
wich, December 17, 1617. 


To the ryght worshipfull and my very 
loving frind the Mayor Sherreffes 
and aldermen of the Cytye 
of Norwitch 


Mr Mayor mr Recorder and the reste of my verey good frindes I am 
intreated by the companey of Virginia to recommend unto you theis bearers 
and their buisnes which is a Loterey to bee erected and drawen in your Cytye 
as in oathers by vertue of his maiesties letters patents in that beehalfe for 
the good and furtherance of that plantation I perceive that the hands and 
purses of many honorable personages, worthey gen(tlemen] and honeste 
marchantes are Ingaged in that good worcke whitch I call good bee cause 
for many respectes I take it to bee soe. Therfore the agentes in the buissnes 
securing us from frawde and II] dealing I intreat you eanestly [sic] to give 
them your best Countenance and furtherance in this bee halfe and soe 
with my very hartey Commendationes to you all I commit you to god 

Your most asured frind 
[No signature] 
Sct Bartholom[ew] 
17 Desember 1617 


[City of Norwich, “City Revenues and Letters,” fo. 18.] 


4. Court of the Mayor of Norwich, December 27, 1617. 


Whereas Lettres were Received from the Counsell about 
The Lottery. a . lottery in this Cytty yt ys thought fitt at the 
uest of mr Barber who brought the said Lettres that the 

newhall Chappell shalbe appoynted for that purpose. 


[City of Norwich, Mayors’ Court Book, number 15 (1615-1624), fo. 164.] 


5. Account of the Lottery in Leicester, June 12, 1618. 


A meetinge of Mr Rowland Pusey Maior, Mr Wm Morton, Mr James 
Andrewe, Mr John Freake, Mr Willm Ive, Mr Thomas Ericke, Mr John 
Wylne, Mr John Heyricke, Mr Nicholas Gillott, Mr John Pare, Mr Willm 
Ludlam, Mr John Hynde, Mr James Ellice, and Mr John Nurce, to take 
viewe of the prices and Blanckes and nombers of them beinge appoynted 
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for the lotterye which is come from the Counsell of Virginia to the Borough 
of Leicester called the runynge Lotterye to bee adventured within the 
Borough aforesaid and Countye of Leices{ter] and free for all comers to 
adventure there monye (poore people onlie excepted) att there pleasures 
from this present Frydaie the xij* daye of June Anno Regnorum Jacobi 
nunc Anglie etc. Decimosexto/ Et Scotie quinquagesimo primo/ 1618. 


Apud Burgu[m] Leicestr[ensem] 


Blanckes are 40000/ 
Which att xij.* apeece to 2000" /o°/o4/ 


The Prices are vicz 


700/ Eache of Vv’ /175/ of of 
300/ Eache of... x’ /150/ of of 
300/ Spoones worth /128/11/ o/ 
200/ Plate prices worth /584/13/ 9/ 
Pryces 1500/ To bee drawen /1038/ 4/ 9/ 


Teste me Rogero Hawfeilde. . . .” 
[City of Leicester, Hall Papers (BRII/18/12), no. 296.] 


6. The City of Leicester to the Council for Virginia, July 29, 1618. 
Right Honorable 


Havinge receyved your Lordshippes Letteres dated the second daie of 
Maie last past for the erectinge of A runynge Lotterye within the Boroughe 
of Leicester for the advancement of that most noble and christian Planta- 
tyon in Virginia, wee for the due respecte had of your Lordshippes Letteres 
and the endes therein proiected beinge the advancement of Religion and 
thinlardgment of his Maiesties Domynions have with our best indeavors 
furthered the same not onlye in appoyntinge A Conveynient place, but 
allso have beene daylie assistant thereunto in our owne persons the better 
to avoyde aspertions ‘and scandall and to prevent all occazions of tumultuous 
disorder. All which our purposes have taken good effecte the same beinge 
well seconded by the carefull and good Carriage of your Lordshippes Agent, 
Mr Lott Peere of whose integrytie and honest dealinge in mannaginge the 
busines in an equall and unblameable course his discreation in guidance 
thereof and his civill and discreete behavior with us the Maior and Alder- 


27Rogert Hawfeilde was the Mayor's Clerk of Leicester. 
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men of the Borough aforesaid that we have just cause to give our testy- 
monye and approbacon therein Thus with our prayors for the good successe 
in theise your Honorable designes we Comend your Lordshippes to the 
proteccon of thallmightie and all waies rest 


Your Lordshippes to theire power 


Leicester this 29th of Julie 
1618 


Rowland Pusey Maior 


Willm Morton 
James Andrew 
John Freake 
Willm Ive 
John Wylne 
John Heyricke 
John Pare 
John Hynde 
Willm Vickers 
James Ellis 


Thomas —-——” 


Thomas —-—— 
Thomas Manbie 
Thomas Ericke 
Robert Atton 
Nicholas Gilliott 
Willm Ludlam 
Henry Pallmer 
Willm Huntt 
John Blount & 


John Nurce 
[Addressed] To the right Honorable the lordes and others of his Maiesties 


Councell for Virginia Bee Theise. 
[City of Leicester, Hall Papers (BRII/18/12), no. 303.] 


7. City of Leicester, Chamberlains’ Accounts, 1617-1618. 


Item paid for a breakfast and for wyne and suger given to Mr Lott Peere” 
Master of Lotterye att there goinge awaye after hee had given to Mr Maior 
a verie faire silver and gilt cupp with a cover to goe from Maior to Maior 
forever and allsoe in silver xxli. Att which breakfast Mr Morton and others 
of the Maiors Breetherne were there xxvijs. ijd. 


[Helen Stocks and W. H. Stevenson, eds., Records of the Borough of Lei- 
cester, Being a series of Extracts from the Archives of the Corporation of 
Leicester, 1603-1688 (Cambridge, 1923), p. 182.] 


28The manuscript is faded here, and hence this surname as well as the one on the line below 
is indistinguishable. 
29This is “Lott Peece” in the printed text. 
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A FRENCH ARTIST PORTRAYS THE NATURAL BRIDGE 


by Constance D. 


In October 1815 a French artist and explorer, Jacques Gérard Milbert, 
came to the United States to collect specimens for the Paris Museum. A 
professor of drawing at the Ecole des Mines, Milbert had traveled through 
the Pyrenees to make sketches of picturesque places for the King. In 1799 
the Minister of the Interior appointed him to serve on a commission to 
see how much of the Rhone River could be navigated, and in 1800 he took 
part in an expedition to Mauritius under Captain Nicolas Baudin. 

During the eight years he spent in the United States, Milbert worked 
indefatigably to collect objects of the three kingdoms, animal, vegetable, 
and mineral. He made fifty-eight shipments to Paris, containing nearly 
8,000 specimens; these included some live animals for His Majesty’s Garden, 
among them the first moose seen in France, and numerous species of trees 
which he thought might be propagated in French soil. 

His travels took him up the Hudson River Valley, through New England 
to Canada, and south to Virginia. Most of the time he wandered on foot, 
making friends everywhere, and observing the rapid westward expansion. 
His journal’ is the fascinating record of a kindly philosopher who was inter- 
ested not only in scientific phenomena but in the mores of the Americans. 
At times he was amused, for example, at the stern laws of etiquette which 
prevailed on the Hudson River steamboats and at Saratoga Springs. Milbert 
says: “A very subdued conversation is permitted among friends or those 
who have been properly introduced. Woe betide people who are traveling 
alone, for they can communicate with their fellow passengers only at 
mealtime.”” 

Elsewhere he picks up the cudgels for conservation. Americans, Milbert 
states, regard trees as natural enemies which should be attacked with axes, 
fire, and every other available weapon. He cites the dire destruction 
wrought in many French provinces by the same type of heedless devastation, 
warns Americans that the forests, their greatest asset, are not inexhaustible, 
and begs them to safeguard this wonderful treasure. The tone of his appeal 
is so modern that it might have been penned yesterday; and it is amazing 


*Miss Sherman is a member of the Department of Birds at the American Museum of Natural 
History. 

1Jacques Gérard Milbert, Itinéraire pittoresque du fleuve Hudson et des parties latérales de 
V Amérique du Nord, d'aprés les dessins originaux pris sur les lieux, 2 volumes (Paris, 1828-1829). 

2Itinéraire pittoresque, I, 67. 
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to realize that Milbert was making these observations over a hundred thirty- 
five years ago. 

It was the era of canal construction. Milbert traveled the length of the 
Erie Canal, which he regarded as a tremendous achievement, and one which 
would be so successful financially it would free the inhabitants of New 
York State from all taxes. Other states were planning canals, too, and 
among those to be constructed was the Potomac Canal which was to link 
the magnificent Potomac River to the Ohio. It was to be about 564 kilom- 
eters in length, with an elevation of 700 meters. This watershed is higher 
than in any of the canals that had previously been constructed. 

In the final chapter of the Itinéraire pittoresque, Milbert pays a visit to 
Virginia. He paraphrases Jefferson’s description of the passage of the Poto- 
mac through the Blue Ridge Mountains: “From this plateau the spectator 
who is gazing at one of nature’s most magnificent scenes sees the Shenondot 
[Shenandoah] flowing at his feet, its waters joining those of the Potomac 
to open a path through the mountain. On one side enormous rocks threaten 
to crush the traveler, on the other brooks tumble uproariously over a fearful 
precipice. Everything here bears witness to a battle between mountains 
and rivers.”* Another traveler's account, which Milbert quotes, reads: “It 
would be difficult to describe the savage and romantic nature of the Potomac 
cataracts on the Virginia side. The spectator sees a huge cedar-crowned 
rock projecting over the river and, not without fear, he watches the waves 
crash in fury at its base. If he happens to visit this area at the close of 
winter, the picture is even more terrifying and sublime, for enormous 
masses of ice dash on the rocks with a horrible din.” 

Milbert then continues with his own observations: 


The Alleghanies, or endless mountains, are divided into small, nearly 
parallel chains notable for their remarkable natural phenomena, including 
the numerous grottoes, especially the largest or Madisson Grotto. As several 
travelers, including Mr. Isaac Weld, have already described them, I shall 
merely add that they plunge over 300 feet into the mountain side, where 
they divide into various branches; from the limestone vault, which rises 
20 to 4o and even 50 feet above the ground, water drips constantly into 
huge reservoirs, whose depth and size have never been exactly determined. 
The vaults and walls are covered with magnificent stalactites that spread 
in curtains or hang in columns, forming in the torchlight an exceedingly 


strange spectacle. 


3Thomas Jefferson, Notes on the State of Virginia, Query IV. 
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But the fame of these grottoes, which attract many tourists every year, 
is eclipsed by the Natural Bridge of Virginia, also known as the Rock 
Bridge. Located in the county of the same name, in the midst of a spur 
of the Blue Ridge Chain, this bridge is thrown over the opening of a lime- 
stone mountain that was torn and hollowed by the slow travail of the waters 
or some sudden natural convulsion. The gorge it traverses is about two miles 
in length, of varying width, with a depth measuring from 270 to 300 feet. 
A little stream called Cedar Creek, a tributary of the James, flows through 
the valley beneath the bridge, whose immense arch it hollowed, if we accept 
this hypothesis. The mountain rupture appears to have been caused by 
events similar to those whose effects are seen, on a smaller scale, at the 
Grezin bridge in France a little way before the Rhone vanishes under- 
ground at the Savoy frontier. 

Baron Turpin, captain of the Royal Corps of Engineers in the French 
army that came to America with Count Rochambeau, measured this im- 
mense natural monument with unusual precision. He said: “The natural 
bridge forms a vault fifteen fathoms long, the kind we call a cow's horn. 
The cord of this vault is 17 fathoms on the upstream side, 9 on the down- 
stream, and the right arc is such a flattened semi-ellipse that the small axis 
is not 1/12 of the large one. The rock and stone massif resting on this 
vault is 49 feet at the key of the large arch, 37 feet at the small one. As there 
is approximately the same difference in the contours of the hill, it is apparent 
that the vault is level along the entire length of the key. It is worth ob- 
serving that live rock continues along the whole depth of the vault and 
that, on the opposite side, it measures only 25 feet at the greatest width 
and continues to decrease. 

“The entire vault seems to consist of a single stone, for the joints at the 
top edge on the upstream side were produced when a thunderbolt struck 
the bridge in 1779. The other top, with no seam whatsoever, has such a 
smooth inner surface that circling flocks of swifts can not perch on it.‘ 
The slanting abutments are very complete and, without being smooth, they 
have all the polish a stream of water would give unhewn stone after « 
period of time. The four gently sloping rocks adjacent to the abutments 
seem perfectly homogeneous. The two rocks on the right bank of the brook 
are 200 feet above the water, the inner curve of the vault is 150, and the 
two rocks on the left bank are 180.” 

These topographical details and measurements are doubtless insufficient 
to convey an idea of this immense monument created by nature. To appre- 


4They nest, however, in the cracks on the summit. [Author's note.] 
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View of the Natural Bridge 


By Jacques Gerard Milbert 
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ciate its true grandeur, one must contemplate its gigantic proportions and 
savage majesty, the crown of superb trees on the summit, the curious acci- 
dents of the fracture, the green curtain stretching at the base. The traveler 
must not neglect the extraordinary views at the top and bottom. The road 
leading to the bridge crosses a mountain slope. For some distance it traverses 
a treeless summit, and the traveler is suddenly terrified to find himself on 
the edge of an apparently bottomless abyss, but soon he is on the bridge. 
It is safe to approach the brink on the side where a solid stone parapet per- 
mits the curious to ascertain the depth of the gorge, but it would be danger- 
ous to advance very far on the opposite side, as there is no parapet, and 
the sloping brink is covered with great trees concealing the precipice. As 
the road across the bridge serves as a link between the two sections of the 
county, it is crossed daily by heavy carriages and wagons of all descriptions. 

No less imposing is the view from the base of the valley, the one spot 
that provides a view of the whole bridge (Plate LIIID.° I refer the reader 
to this plate, since I am convinced that the most detailed descriptions can 
give at best an imperfect idea of such an extraordinary monument. 

As he examines the accidents of the bridge’s structure, the curious ob- 
server will reflect that this prodigious mass must eventually fill the valley 
with its debris, Some slight damage at the base of the abutments, especially 
in the area washed by the swollen waters of the stream, heralds this sad 
catastrophe. It might be hastened by a convulsion of nature similar to the 
one that was held responsible for this strange monument until more exact 
observations revealed it was created by the waters. 

As this digression about Virginia was intended for the sole purpose of 
acquainting the reader with the famous Natural Bridge, I shall not go into 
details about my trip.® 


Milbert returned to New York and in October 1823 sailed for France 
on the packet Paris. The voyage was an eventful one for, as the vessel 
reached the Race of Alderney, such a strong wind arose that the captain 
was unable to continue his course. He saved the passengers by running 
aground on the rocks near Calvados, and hospitable villagers rescued the 
shipwrecked travelers with ropes. 

There was a joyful family reunion when Milbert arrived in Paris, but 
soon afterwards he suffered a severe illness and more disappointments 
followed. Both His Majesty’s government and the administrators of the 


5A portfolio of Milbert’s drawings was published with the Itinéraire pittoresque. 
Sltinéraire pittoresque, Il, 246-250. 
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Paris Museum had assured Milbert of a fine post upon his return to France. 
Relying upon their promises and eager to explore every corner of this vast 
territory, Milbert had spent considerable sums of his own and had even 
sold real estate and art objects in order to collect specimens and make ship- 
ments to France. This money was never repaid, and Milbert died a poor 
man June 5, 1840. 

The one honor bestowed on him came from His Majesty Louis Philippe. 
Soon after the new monarch ascended the throne in 1830, he summoned 
Milbert, had a long talk with him about the United States, and conferred 
upon him the Cross of the Legion of Honor. It is pleasant to note that there 
was at least slight recognition of a man who had devoted so many years 
of labor to the welfare of his beloved France and who, through the pages 
of his Picturesque Itinerary, has painted a lively picture of American life 
as he saw it in the early years of the nineteenth century. 
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THOMAS CRAWFORD, DEAR LOU, AND THE HORSE 
by Rosext L. Gare* 


Accorpinc to Thomas Hicks, his only biographer to date, Thomas Craw- 
ford, while visiting relatives at Bordentown, New Jersey, in 1850, read in 
a newspaper that the city cx Richmond had appropriated money for a monu- 
ment to George Washington; whereupon, recalling to mind his old designs 
for a Washington memorial left behind more than a decade before in his 
Rome studio, he hastily prepared a model, forwarded it to Richmond, and 
rejoiced that — as Hicks says — “the superiority of his design over all the 
others presented was so apparent that the committee decided in his favor 
without hesitation.”" 

Important though Hicks is for any study of Crawford, he has done his 
subject no great service in thus suggesting that the sculptor was a slapdash 
genius; nor is it true that the Virginia commissioners were instantly smitten 
by the wizardry of Crawford's hands. It is possible now to put the matter 
in a clearer light, and at the same time to add further light along the path 
of the “Horse” — as Crawford affectionately called his equestrian group — 
from those early days in 1850, when Crawford sought the contract in Rich- 
mond, to the casting of the Horse in Munich by Ferdinand von Miiller.? 
The source of our new illumination is a cache of letters, 127 in number, from 
Thomas Crawford to his wife Louisa Ward Crawford, dating from 1845 
until early in 1857, the year of the sculptor’s death. 


I 


The first reference to the Washington statue in this group of letters goes 
back to February 12, 1845, when Crawford wrote from Washington, D. C., 
to Louisa, his bride of three months, who was then staying in Boston with 
her sister Julia Ward Howe. Evidently Crawford was seeking a contract 
from the federal government, for he wrote of wanting “to adorn [one of] 


*Dr. Gale is an assistant professor of English at the University of Pittsburgh. He wishes to 
express his sincere thanks to the Committee on Faculty Research, University of Mississippi, for 
a grant which su ed research for this article. 

1Thomas Hicks, Eulogy on Thomas Crawford (New York, 1865), p. 29. For general back- 

nd material, charmingly written, see Louise Hall Tharp, Three Saints and a Sinner: Julia 
Ward Howe, Louisa, Annie and Sam Ward (Boston, 1956), passim, especially pp. 156-158. 

2For the high opinion concerning Ferdinand von Miiller held by Captain | acl C. 
Meigs, engineer in charge of the Capitol extension, Washington, D. C., from March 1853 until 
the outbreak of the Civil War, see Charles E. Freeman, Art and Artists of the Capitol of the 
United States of America, 69th Congress, 1st Session, Senate Document Number 95 (Washington, 


1927), Pp. 153- 
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the two remaining bases in front of the Capitol,” the uppers being already 
occupied by groups wrought by Luigi Persico and Horatio Greenough. 
Adding a marginal sketch, Crawford continued his letter as follows: “The 
lower site is still a very good one, and the opportunity to crush by merit 
the upper group is most tempting; yet | would prefer the equestrian work, 
because it would necessarily stand alone.” Later in the letter Crawford 
joyfully reported that he had met “an old lady at Dr. Sewall’s who told 
me a great deal about Washington, as she remembers him perfectly. She is 
the first person that I have ever met that could tell me of Washington from 
personal observation.” Finally, Crawford added in the course of a long 
postscript written a day or so later, “I hasten to the Senate, as I wish to 
learn if any report be presented by the committee relative to the eques{trian].”” 

This early letter tells us, then, that Crawford sought to compete with 
the leading sculptors carving niches for themselves in Washington, that 
an equestrian group was already in his head,* that he was collecting data 
concerning George Washington’s personal appearance, and that he was 
following committee work in the government as closely as possible. But, 
as is commonly known, his plans at this time came to naught.’ 


Il 


Five years later, however, back in America, he was more successful, as 
a group of more than twenty-five letters to his wife attests. In one, dated 
January 3, 1850, and sent from Washington to her in care of her uncle 
John Ward of New York, he gave his impressions of the national capital, 
renewed that day after those five intervening years in Rome. He called 
the city “contemptible,” cited the Smithsonian Institute — looking “pre- 
cisely like an ambitious railroad station” — as evidence of the paucity of im- 
provements, and then pictured the city in general as “the same unmeaning 
jumble of buildings it was when you saw it.”* A day later Crawford went 
on to Richmond and got down to business with the Virginia authorities, 


$Unpublished letter from Thomas Crawford to Louisa Ward Crawford [Washington], Tuesday 
(February 12, 1845]. All subsequent letters cited are, unless otherwise stated, unpublished letters 
from Crawford to his wife, in my possession, and quoted with permission. Bracketed information 
in footnote references is usually based upon notations in the letters by Louisa Ward Crawford. Since 
Crawford’s handwriting in the letters to his wife is normally a fast and difficult scrawl, I have 
thought it best to regularize his spelling and to punctuate. 

4We already know this fact, because of a recently published letter from Crawford to = 
Washington Greene, American consul in Rome, 1840. See Thomas B, Brumbaugh, ed., “The 
Genesis of Crawford’s ‘Washington’: A Letter from Thomas Crawford to George W. Greene,” 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, LXVI (October 1958), 448-453. 

5See Edward L. Pierce, Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner (Boston, 1877-1893), I, 232. 

6Crawford, Washington, February 3, 1850. 
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dining on January 7, 1850, with Governor John B. Floyd and two commis- 
sioners for the monument.’ On January 10, 1850, he attended the annual 
meeting of the Virginia Historical Society in the Chamber of the House of 
Delegates in the Capitol, where he was amused by the address of the Rev- 
erend Philip Slaughter, whose words Crawford privately characterized to 
his wife as “patriotic gammon. Excuse the word, dear Lou; nothing will 
express it so well.” The speaker expatiated on the subject of his wanderings 
in culture-rich Europe and on his finding there only one spot uniquely 
moving — the studio of Hiram Powers, American sculptor, in Florence.* 
This was too much for an unestablished rival. Now, publicly Crawford may 
have struck observers as the soul of generosity and admiration toward his 
fellow American sculptors’ — notably Powers, Greenough, and William 
Wetmore Story — but in the letters to his wife this youngest one of the lot 
kicked hard against their reputations.”” 

Likewise, though Thomas Hicks tells us that the Virginia Commission 
decided in his favor “without hesitation,” Crawford reported from Richmond 
on January 12, 1850, to his wife that “the commission and the governor 
go from the architectural design to my model and from the model back 
again without being able to make up their minds.” Therefore, he added, 
“as I do not wish to appear in the character of a hanger-on and influencer 
of the commission’s opinions, I shall leave here for Washington tomorrow 
morning at eight o’clock.”" The next letter indicates that Crawford was 
chafing back in Washington. He wrote on January 20, 1850, as follows: 
“I cannot imagine why they are so long in deciding the affair, unless ’tis 
that the large number of designs sent in bother them somewhat”; but, 
chafing or not, the young sculptor was beginning to move in high circles, 
for he was able to continue his letter with a report that the night before 
he “visited the White House . . . and had the pleasure of seeing the Presi- 
dent [Zachary Taylor] and shaking hands with him, of course.”” 

Three days later Crawford wrote about his mounting hotel bill and his 
disappointment at finding, upon opening the box containing his model of 


7Crawford, Richmond, — 8, 1850. 

®Crawford, Richmond, January 11, 1850. See also Philip Slaughter, “Mr. Slaughter’s Speech,” 
The Virginia Historical Register, III (Richmond, 1850), 29-37. 

9For the standard opinion on Crawford and his absence of envy and vanity, see George S. 
Hillard, “Thomas Crawford: A Eulogy,” Atlantic Monthly, XXIV (July 1869), 51. 

10For example, in a later letter Crawford counted up his accomplishments and then added the 


following: “Now this is more than Greenough and Powers can united, and yet because I 
have not oyster-su and brandy-punched the editors of half our papers, people know nothing 
about my work” (Crawford, Washington, January 20, 1850). 


11Crawford, Richmond, January 12, 1850. 
12Crawford, Washington, January 20, 1850, 
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the equestrian Washington to show in the capital city, that it was “broken, 
of course — al] the arms off and the Horse's four legs gone to pieces.” On 
January 26, 1850, he complained to his wife that a memorial paper of his, 
evidently concerning a possible equestrian statue for the city of Washington, 
would have been presented two days before but for Henry Clay's resolution 
to purchase “the manuscript of Washington’s farewell address”; in a post- 
script, he reported that George Ticknor had sent him a letter of introduction 
to Daniel Webster."* 

Crawford waited on, then, anxiously following the work of the commis- 
sioners by Richmond papers obtained in Washington. He wrote to his wife 
on January 28, 1850, as follows: “Yesterday 1 saw in a Richmond paper 
that the commissioners of the monument had arrived at the end almost 
of their labors. They have retained only six of the seventy designs, and it 
was probable they would decide in a day or so.” And then, fortifying him- 
self against the worst, he added, “I am prepared for disappointment, and you 
must be also, dear Loully. It will be a perfect miracle should I receive 
the order.” Meanwhile, he announced that he was putting together his 
model in Washington, though he did not wish then to display it, for fear 
“’twould only retard the action of Congress.”"* Crawford evidently intended 
to keep a federal iron in the fire until the Richmond commission was settled. 
Later in the same day, he dashed off a second message to his wife telling her 
that the memorial outlining his plans for the equestrian group proposed for 
the national capital had been presented to the Senate and then referred to 
the Library Committee.” 

But now the Richmond iron was growing warmer, and Crawford felt 
that he could ignore the other one. On January 30, 1850, he penned a 
furious scrawl which began as follows: “I have this moment, my darling 
Lou, received a telegraphic communication from all of the commissioners 
in Richmond requesting me to come on immediately, as they have reduced 
the number of plans to six and wish to consult with me regarding my own. 
They wish to prepare for laying the cornerstone by the 22nd of February 
[Washington’ s birthday].” Crawford perhaps realized then that he had won, 
but he felt it necessary to dissuade his eager young wife from premature 
enthusiasm; so he added cautiously, “I cannot but consider it of importance 
to my interests and flattering to me as an artist. But with all this, I shall 
not allow myself to think for a moment that I may be the selected one. 


13Crawford, Richmond, January 23, 1850. 

14Crawford, Washington, January 26, 1850. 

15Crawford, Washington, January 28, 1850, first letter. 
16Crawford, Washington, January 28, 1850, second letter. 
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Neither would I have you, dear Lou, entertain more than a hope regarding 
the result.” He explained that he would leave Washington the next morn- 
ing for Richmond, and he closed the generally jubilant letter with a trumpet 
of optimism and a pair of puns: “My equestrian here promises well! — there 
may be a lifting of the curtain at last and a studio worthy of Signore Maso 
[a nickname of Crawford, as was the name “Crodie”] appear, in spite of 
the powers of darkness [Hiram Powers was a rival].... May it prove a 
Rich mond for sure.”” 

And it was a rich world indeed for Crawford from that time on, until 
eye cancer surrendered him to other powers of darkness. For he had won 
the commission, as he soon wrote to his wife. 


Richmond, February 2, 1850 
American Hotel, Saturday 

The sun shines at last, dear Lou! I have beat them all, and the monument is mine! 
Here is truly glorious news to send you, darling....1 have at last been permitted to 
realize all my artistic dreams and have received a work that any artist might be proud 
to have the honor of executing. My position in art is now defined, and I speak of it 
as calmly as I can under the first excitement produced in my mind by the action of the 
commissioners. I wish, my darling Loully, to believe that the gratification I enjoy in 
sending you this right pleasant news surpasses expression because I long wished to offer 
you something that would command the respect of our country, and I have at last found 
it.... Now that I closed the doors upon the would-be feverish, let me hasten to give 
you all the information | have at present concerning this, to me, great event. ...1 lost 
no time ...in coming to Richmond, and yesterday morning was present at the meeting 
of the commissioners when the question was asked if it would be possible to construct 
a room in the monument to contain the archives, or rather all papers in relation to the 
monument, such as the names of the first subscribers to the work, etc. To this I saw 
no objection. Then a staircase to reach the top was suggested — this also was practicable. 
And finally to raise the lower portion of the pedestal higher than the heads of the 
statues surrounding it. This too can be done. The last wish expressed by the committee 
was that the entire height should be sixty feet. I had estimated between fifty and sixty. 
This was also acceded to, and I wished them good morning, as they were then to have 
their private meeting, the result of which was that my design was chosen. The matter 
rested there until today because it was necessary to consult the council of three, this 
number of gentlemen representing, I believe, the Legislature of Virginia. They have 
been consulted, and half an hour ago my friend Mr. William F. Ritchie, one of the 
commissioners, came to inform me that the decision of the commissioners and the 
Governor was without the slightest hesitation approved. This closes the competition 
in my favor, and on Monday next I suppose I shall be officially informed of the result. 
Instead of sitting down now to write you this letter, dearest Lou, I would have sent a 
telegraphic communication to you, but I have hesitated until I should be informed 
whether I am permitted to do so under the existing state of things. I have so far 


17Crawford, ‘Washington, January 30, 1850. 
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endeavored to conduct myself in every respect as a gentleman of honor should do; and 
I do not wish to take a friendly and perhaps private piece of information and send it 
to New York before publicity has been given to it here. I shall know perhaps this evening 
if I may follow the promptings of my heart and give you the electric shock. In the 
meantime I write this for the post of tonight, and it will reach you on Monday [Febru- 
ary 4, 1850], I think, so that if the telegraph fails to do its duty, you will be informed 
by the more certain but slower process of letter-writing. 

There, my dear Loully, I have told my story, and calmly, though God knows I have 
reason to write with the rapidity of a whirlwind’s movement. I have some reason to 
believe that what you observed once must be true. I dare say you forget it now, but 
I never did and veur observation always comes to my mind at the right time. It was, 
“Whenever there is anything very important to be done, then Crodie is astonishingly 
calm, but upon ordinary occasions he is the most excitable being in the world.” Now 
then, dearest, I have written you a letter without a blot, while I feel as though I ought 
to wade in ink and have a pen without even a point to it so that I might scratch down 
my thoughts. I will write you again, darling, probably on Monday. ...God bless you 
all. You may give Sister Annie [Ward Mailliard] a kiss for me, and I shall love you 
the same if you give Adolphe [Mailliard] one just in token of my success here. I know 
his good will towards me. Don’t forget my cherubs. I shall try to run on to New York 
for a few days. But more of this in my next letter. God love you and protect you, dear, 


dearest Lou. 
Thos Crawford'® 


But he held the joyous announcement of February 2, 150, for three full 
days, meanwhile writing on February 4, 1850, a dark scribble, which in- 
cluded the gloomy intelligence that “I only wish you not to be disappointed 
at any result that may take place here. The world is full of devils; that’s 
certain. . . . I long to be again in quiet Rome, for I am heartsick of this hope 
deferred.”"* A day later, however, he was able to send the long, happy letter 
written on February 2, 1850, together with an explanation that one o 
the artists, whose design had been rejected, “got up” a “contemptible pro- 
ceeding . . . with a view to thrust me out, and, I may say, let in mediocrity”; 
he added of the man, whose name — to his credit — Crawford never sent to 
his wife, that his “impudence can only be equalled by his want of honor 
and all the qualities that should go to make a gentleman.” And he con- 
cluded that since the papers that day had announced his victory, he was at 
liberty to inform his wife. But even then he held this letter too, until eve- 
ning, and finally, with added news, sent it, having dashed off a last informa- 


18Crawford, Richmond, February 2, 1850. Among the Executive Papers, Commonwealth of 
Virginia, at the Virginia State Library, Richmond;-Virginia, is a letter to the Executive Council 
from Governor J. B. Floyd, advising of the acceptance of Crawford's model; it is dated February 8, 
1850, and is printed in Journal of the House of Delegates of Virginia, for the Session of 1849-50 
(Richmond, 1849 [sic]), p. 244. 
19Crawford, Richmond, February 4, 1850. 
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tive paragraph: “I have beat the opposition in the Legislature, and there is 
an end to that. The monument is now fairly mine, and doubly so in spite 
of the contemptible proceedings I have mentioned. The Legislature ap- 
proves, as well as the executive council, the Governor and the commis- 
sioners. Here is truly pleasant intelligence, dear Lou.”” 

Five days later, lingering in Richmond for the formal ceremonies yet to 
come, Crawford wrote that he was short of money. “This is a poor, miserable 
way, for an artist who has been honored with such a commission as the 
Virginia Washington monument is, to be really incommoded for the want 
of some ten or twenty dollars.” Then he mentioned an interesting inci- 
dental difhculty: “As some anxiety is being experienced here on the subject 
of bronze, many supposing it cannot be of any other color than black, I have 
just written a letter to the [Richmond] Enquirer putting this difficulty in 
a clear light. The Negro population here causes the Virginians to be rather 
susceptible on this point. I am in hopes all will go merrily yet and that 
Signore Maso will come out triumphant.” Finally, he expressed his regret 
at delaying his return to wife and children, but explained that the ceremony 
of the laying of the cornerstone of the monument, planned appropriately 
enough for February 22, 1850, would require the presence of the sculptor 
of the work eventually to rest above it.” 

On February 13, 1850, Crawford reported with a flourish that 


The note of preparation is ringing out for the celebration on the 22nd. The block 
for the cornerstone is on the ground, and tonight as I passed near the Capitol Square 
I heard quite unexpectedly the stonecutters’ hammer and chisel striking away with 
tremendous energy. There was a light or two about the work, and the dark night and 
the silence around these insensible workers all helped to make me cry out involuntarily, 


“Strike hard! Let it ring out! The work is for ages, and Crawford is to do it!” 


Crawford came as close to conceit here as he ever did in a letter to his wife; 
in fact, in the paragraph preceding the one just quoted he cited his American 
rivals by name, and then added, “You need not fear about what I shall say 
about Powers and Greenough. The spell is broken, and I may well be gen- 
erous now in my praise, for I have distanced shown terrifically in this last 
race.” Then, for the first time, seemingly, he was struck by the possibility 
of jesting on the subject of the Horse, a joke which he continued from time 
to time in later letters. He went on as follows: “I can scarcely credit it myself 


20Crawford, Richmond, February 5, 1850. 
21Crawford, Richmond, February 10, 1850. Three days later, Crawford reported the arrival of 
$s0 from his wife (Crawford, Richmond, February 13, 1850). 
2Crawford, Richmond, February 10, 1850. 
23Crawford, Richmond, February 13, 1850. 
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yet that I should at one bold leap have reached the saddle they have been 
struggling for so long. I must not forget, however, the old adage which says 
‘Put a beggar on Horseback and he'll ride to the devil!’ I shall certainly not 
fail in my efforts to catch a few more such splendid animals, I hope.” 
Finally, after the discussion, quoted above, about stone-chipping prepara- 
tions for the laying of the cornerstone, he concluded reasonably enough: 
“But I must get off my stalking Horse and come down to common sense. 
And yet, how can common sense be exercised in this matter? Why, at every 
turn we are met by the startling.”™* 

Within a few days, Crawford's busy mind had planned his immediate 
future in Europe, and on February 17, 1850, he was able to write his wife 
as follows: 

I shall require a full month in Paris to obtain all I want in connection with the 
Horse, and if we could land at Southampton I wish to be in London two weeks; so 
that three months will not be at all too much to start with. Our German trip must be 
deferred, I think, and in the course of modeling the Horse I would like to have a few 
months some summer to go to Munich and see what is being done there, also to ascer- 
tain whether that city should be preferred to Paris for the bronze casting... .As 
my time for completing the monument commences on the 22nd of this month, you will 


observe that a good part of the first year is of very little advantage to me. 


On the day before the ceremony, Crawford wrote again from Richmond, 
this time to rejoice at being invited by the Governor to a supper at which 
President Zachary Taylor was to be a guest,” further to rejoice at being 
asked to attend a masonic ball planned for the following evening, and then, 
inevitably, to pun on the word mason in connection with his duties at the 
laying of the cornerstone, at which there would be squares, mortar, masons, 
and soon. Crawford also reported the first newspaper attack made on him”’ 
and mentioned that he had printed a reply in the Richmond Enquirer. “You 
will be pleased, I am sure,” he wrote, “to see how triumphantly Mr. Anony- 
mous has been met, thus showing plainly to the public there is no vulnerable 
part for abuse, of that sort at least.”” 


24Crawford, Richmond, February 13, 1850. 

Crawford, Richmond, February 17, 1850. 

26In a later letter Crawford wrote his wife as follows: “The next day [February 23, 1850] 
I accompanied the President as far as Fredericksburg towards Washington and had the honor of 
a social chat with him. Indeed, everyone, almost, can have this, for I never saw a man with less 
pretension than he possesses. "T'was quite delightful to see him shaking hands with the little 
children as we stopped at various places on the road. At any rate, there was something touched 
me in this little attention, for I thought of my own pretty babies at home” (Crawford, Richmond, 
February 28, 1850). 

27The rival designer evidently kept private his earlier attacks, which, according to Crawford, 
were supported by two charges: Crawford was a northerner, and he did not know how to work 
in bronze (Crawford, Richmond, February 5, 1850). 

28Crawford, Richmond, February 21, 1850. 
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One looking through Crawford's letters to his wife for lengthy descrip- 
tions of public ceremonies, artistic difficulties, conversations with colleagues, 
and the like is doomed to disappointment. There is, for instance, no long 
letter telling of the young sculptor’s feelings during the ceremony of the 
laying of the cornerstone. Instead, Crawford on February 28, 1850, six 
days after the event so eagerly anticipated, said on the subject only this: 
“You will have learned by the newspapers how the celebration passed off 
here. I had my part to perform, and a very important one it was. But I 
got through it without the prompter’s aid, and all was concluded satis- 
factorily. A great ball in the evening wound up the 22nd.” Clearly, Craw- 
ford was already chafing at details, while recognizing their necessity. He 
admitted fatigue at seeking more orders, in the federal capital; he lamented 
the inevitable delay of eight months before he could be at work again in 
Rome, since he had to provide models, architectural designs, and even an 
oil painting of the projected monument (to be left in the Governor's office); 
more important, he added, “I have also to collect all the material for the 
statues — portraiture, costumes, lives, and the deuce knows what all — so 
that the wear and tear has only to commence again, I find.” He continued his 
letter by expressing the hope that he might leave Richmond for Washington 
in four days, gather material, and then by May have all work in America 
done. He concluded rather ecstatically: “It will be a proud thing for our 
dear children to speak of hereafter, for there never was a greater honor con- 
ferred upon any artist, and I must strive to produce a work that shall remain 
as a standard in our country for all similar monuments. I commence, fortu- 
nately, with a clear field, and cannot consequently be called an imitator. 
This is truly encouraging.”” 

March 9, 1850, found Crawford delayed in Washington, where his 
attempts to obtain federal contracts were thwarted by “the absorbing ques- 
tion of North and South”; but, with the Olympian serenity of a true artist, 
he continued as follows: “What is of great importance at present is to have 
my working plans for the Richmond monument prepared as soon as possible 
so that the contract for the work may be made and the architectural portion 
advancing as rapidly as possible.”*® ‘On March 13, 1850, the day before 


2Crawford, Richmond, February 28, 1850. Actually, though commissioned first, Crawford's 
“Washington” was the third equestrian statue to be completed by an American and erected in the 
United States. Clark Mills’s “Andrew Jackson,” 1853, in Lafayette Square, Washington, was the 
first; Henry Kirke Brown's “Washington,” 1856, in Union Square, New York, second. See 
Chandler Rathfon Post, A History of European and American Sculpture from the Early Christien 
Period to the Present Day (Cambridge, 1921), II, 228-229; Lorado Taft, The History of American 
Sculpture (New York, 1930), pp. 116-118, 123-127. 

MCrawford, Washington, March 9, 1850. 
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he left Washington, for Philadelphia, Crawford reported that the model, 
expensively carried about, he was shipping to his wife for safekeeping; 
characteristically, he ended the statement with a quip: “Today I have packed 
up the Horse I modeled in Rome — and sent it on to New York, to Bond 
Street. "Twill be there, I suppose, on Friday [March 15, 1850]; pray receive 
the animal and stable him till my return.”™ 

Crawford happily rejoined his wife in mid-March 1850, probably in 
Bordentown, New Jersey, where she had been staying with her sister Annie 
Mailliard, or perhaps in New York City, where she may have been visiting 
her uncle, John Ward. And a happy reunion it must have been, for the 
two were thoroughly in love. It had been a long separation, seeming espe- 
cially so to Thomas Crawford, deprived as he had been of wife and children, 
shuttling from American city to detestable American city — all rather strange 
to the expatriate Italophile — and forced to appear suave and cool when seek- 
ing commissions. Crawford was right in extending himself a compliment. 
He had done much in Washington and Richmond, and he had missed his 
family terribly, as letter after letter can attest. For example, he concluded 
his last letter before their reunion as follows: “I really think I have behaved 
very courageously not to see you for two long months, while we have only 
been twenty-four hours’ distance from each other! — and I verily believe 
that if there were occasion for me to remain here I would bolt for a week 
at least — and this because I love you and love the children intensely.”™ 

It was June rather than May 1850 before Crawford was in a position to 
return to the Washington area to deposit sketches and plans and to gather 
data for the main and subsidiary figures in his elaborate Richmond “Wash- 
ington.” On June 9, 1850, he arrived in Washington “after a tedious night 
in the cars from Philadelphia,” and he quickly planned to proceed in two 
days to Richmond to interview the Governor and conclude his business in 
a scant ten days. He complained violently of the Washington heat, insisting 
that there was “nothing equal to it in Rome.”* Soon enough, he was scrib- 
bling away in a Richmond hotel on a new report to his wife, speaking of 
the pleased Governor, hinting at contract complications, and mentioning 
his difficulties in locating portraits of the worthies to be introduced as lower 
figures about the mounted Washington. Between the lacunae of this 
unfortunately badly damaged letter, of June 14, 1850, one can read a suf- 
ficient amount to conclude that Crawford was realist enough to gather to- 


31Crawford, Washington, March 13, 1850. 
32Crawford, Washington, March 13, 1850. 
33Crawford, Washington, June 10, 1850. 
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gether daguerrotypes and tracings of many useful portraits — of Thomas 
Jefferson and Patrick Henry among others.* Three days later, Crawford 
wrote happily of the gentlemanly qualities of Governor Floyd, “who appre- 
Ciates my position as an artist fully,” and went on to state his hope that he 
and his family might sail for Italy soon, perhaps in July.* Five days later, 
he was still in Richmond, writing of July 20, 1850, as a tentative date of 
departure from America, hoping to be at work in Rome by September or 
October, and discussing the sending of boxes on ahead; he continued, “I 
shall have one [box] also, but I am determined to take it with me, as it will 
contain two or three heads in plaster of Paris, and such other material as 
I shall absolutely require for portraits I am to introduce upon the monu- 
ment.” Rarely did Crawford discuss finances in letters to his wife, but 
from meager lines on the subject at this time one can conclude that he 
hoped for a sizable advance from the Commonwealth of Virginia against a 
bond of some sort to be posted by banker Uncle John. Crawford concluded 
this discussion and then, with an exhaled breath, turned to another and 
better subject, thus — “I am determined to release him [John Ward] from 
the obligation in about eighteen months from today, by having two of the 
statues [“Jefferson” and “Henry”} modeled and both of the shields. I have 
written him to this effect, and now I want to go home!’™ 

July 2, 1850, and Crawford was nonetheless still in Richmond, but he 
was definitely pointing toward July 20, 1850, as a departure date and was 
asking his wife now to check into accommodations aboard the steamer 
Washington, commanded by an old friend. Crawford was not slow to see 
the aptness of availing himself of this ship, which he had sailed on before: 
“’Tis certainly suggestive; for without any attempt at seeking the vessel, 
she appears to be destined to carry the sculptor of the Washington monu- 
ment to and from the United States.” Crawford then sketched his itinerary 
meanwhile — Washington, New York, and elsewhere, but “I give up Mount 
Vernon and Arlington, because my work is of greater importance and my 
first duty is to finish it. Besides, I really have all the material in connection 
with the statue of Washington I require, and my antiquarian curiosity — 
for tis nothing else, insofar as Mount Vernon is concerned — must for the 
present remain unsatisfied.” Tragically and prophetically — in the light of 
his premature death — he added the following: “Another day perhaps and 
more time. More time! Shall I ever have it?””’ 


“Crawford, Richmond, June 14, 1850. Crawford later reported having spent $46 on daguer- 
(Crawford, Richmond, June 23, 1850). 

Crawford, [Richmond], Monday [June 17, 1850). 

%Crawford, Richmond, June 23, 1850. 

37Crawford, Richmond, July 2, 1850. 
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And so ends the group of twenty-eight letters written from the Washing- 
ton area in 1850 by Thomas Crawford to his wife Louisa. Crawford had 
torn himself from the bosom of his adored family and had rushed with his 
models and sketches and genuinely impressive professional mien into the 
competition for the Richmond “Washington.” He had fairly defeated more 
than sixty competitors, had concluded the writing of the contract, had gath- 
ered data concerning his seven subjects so as to make the entire group real- 
istic in many ways, and had returned to his family two months later. Then, 
having doubtless gathered in the New York area more portraits and photo- 
graphs and tracings, more sketches of costumes and weapons, and more 
lore, he briefly absented himself from his wife and children again, and 
rapidly concluded business and professional matters on this side of the 
Atlantic. Naturally, he wrote no more letters to Louisa which date from 
this period. 

Il 

In fact, the silence was not broken until May 13, 1852, when Crawford 
sent a letter to his wife at Villa Negroni, Piazza dei Termini, Rome, from 
“Hotel Erzherzay Carl,” in Vienna,” the first foreign stop of a month-long 
trip out of Italy which would carry him via Prague and Dresden to Berlin. 
From this great German city one week later he wrote confidently, after exam- 
ining Daniel Christian Rauch’s statue of Frederick the Great, “I shall 
merely say for the present that I have lost no courage by seeing this work. 
... Modesty prevents me from writing more. I do not meet with any first- 
class works, and those are all I care to look at.” But two days later, Crawford 
was able to meet Rauch at his studio, and then he wrote somewhat differ- 
ently. “I was truly delighted with him. He is a true artist in appearance. 
... He received me with the greatest kindness, and conducted me through 
his studios and gave me an hour or more of his time, explaining various 
alterations he had made in his equestrian group, and thus by his manner 
reminding me more of Thorwaldsen than any other artist I have ever yet 
seen.” Characteristically, Crawford judged more sympathetically when 
friendship became involved; he added, “There are some points about the 
monument by Rauch worthy of great praise, ... but as a complete work of 
art ‘tis wanting in simplicity." 


38Crawford, Vienna, May 13, 1852. 

39Crawford, Berlin, May 20, 1852. For information on Daniel Christian Rauch (1777-1857), 
who went to Rome in 1805, was influenced by Bertel Thorwaldsen (Crawford’s master) there, 
and returned to Berlin in 1811, see Post, History of European and American Sculpture, II, 159-161; 
for an illustration of Rauch’s equestrian statue of Frederick the Great in Berlin, see Fig. 171 in 
the same volume. 


“Crawford, Berlin, May 22, 1852. 
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He improved his time by going to the New Museum of Berlin, escorted 


and aided there by the “general of the museums.” He must have seen much 
of value and interest. Unfortunately, he did not write about it to his wife; 
further, information concerning his return trip south to Milan is lacking, 
beyond the fact that, giving up a plan to go to Copenhagen, he passed 
swiftly through Leipzig, Nuremberg, and Munich. 

During this journey, ending late in June 1852, Crawford undoubtedly 
inspected many marble and bronze statues, some equestrian and others por- 
trait works, in Germany. As usual, however, he did not comment exten- 
sively in his letters, often instead contenting himself — and perhaps his 
wife — with a simple statement that he would discuss a certain point later 
when he returned to Villa Negroni in Rome. Once he referred to a note- 
book in which he was recording impressions — “I am filling up the little 
memorandum book quite fast with jottings here and there; so I shall not 
trouble you, dearest darling, with any serious criticisms in my letters.”" 
The method was efficient, no doubt, but we are the losers by it today, and 
so, perhaps, was Louisa. 


IV 


Leaving her furiously energetic husband at work in his Rome studio, 
Mrs. Crawford took the children — Annie, Jenny, and Mary (“Mimoli,” 
“Mimie” )® — to Interlaken for the susznmer of 1853. The result was a dozen 
highly interesting letters to her, many of which mention problems and 
progress with respect to the Horse. For example, on June 11, 1853, Craw- 
ford wrote at length about a quarrel threatening to break up his friendship 
with William Wetmore Story. When that gentleman had called the day 
previous and complained about feeling snubbed, Crawford “frankly, with- 
out the least reserve, but kindly,” explained his side — whatever that was — 
whereupon “Story assured me that he never could have entertained even 
for a moment anything but the strongest gratitude and respect for me... 
his only motive for keeping out of the way was fear of boring me, as he knew 
I was intensely occupied with my equestrian statue.” Expressing to his 


*1\Crawford, Berlin, May 20, 1852. 

42For material on Thomas Crawford's children, see Maud Howe Elliott, My Cousin F. Marion 
Crawford (New York, 1934), p. 2 and passim; and Tharp, Three Saints and a Sinner, passim. 

43For a charming account of an instance of friendshi ca the Crawfords and the Storys, 
- Hen ‘illiam Wetmore Story and His Friender from Letters, Diaries, and Recol- 

1903), I], 122-123. 

say ery Rome, “June 11th, I believe; Friday, at any event, 1853” [June 10, 1853]. I 
a letter to James Russell Lowell from Bagni di Lucca, August 10, 1853, Story wrote incidentally 
of the Richmond “Washington” as follows: “Crawford is going on with his big thing admirably 
(James, William Wetmore Story, I, 269). 
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wife the hope that all would then be well between himself and his fellow 
sculptor, Crawford turned in his letter to describing the task at hand: 
“I am progressing favorably with the great work, having at last succeeded 
in getting the undignified but very beautiful appendage yclept ‘a tail’ ar- 
ranged in a way worthy of Washington.” 

On July 2, 1853, Crawford scribbled off in real fury an indication of 
serious trouble: 


You know some time since I wrote to have the block upon which the Horse is to 
stand enlarged. A few days since I received an answer from the superintendent regret- 
ting to be obliged to inform me that, upon measuring the main pedestal, he discovered 
that Mr. [Robert] Mills had made it seven inches too short, in consequence of which 
he desired instructions. Now, you may easily imagine, darling, the state of mind I was 
thrown into by this intelligence. Not too short in height but in width and length. ... 
Of course, I had to get out all my drawings, and after a day's hard work have contrived 
to remedy the blunder, at least so far as to be able to get the block the required length. 
I desire I shall not bother you with any particulars, dear Lou. You can easily under- 
stand how unpleasant this information has been, for | am quite certain that this rascally 
old Mills did it on purpose so as to make the greatest trouble upon the arrival of [the] 
equestrian statue, which of course if this mistake had not been discovered would not 
fit the place upon being put up....Of course, I have written very sharply about the 
traitorous business of old Mills, because a mistake of seven inches within a distance 
of seventy-five feet is evidently intentional. 

My letter of exposure regarding him to Conway Robinson has been approved by 
the Governor, and all who have seen it sympathize with me and accuse him of acting 
in the most disgusting manner. Thank fortune the old villain has [been] discharged in 
time, for had [he] been allowed to remain, Heaven knows what he would have done 
with the monument.” 


45Crawford must have been a genuine friend: the next evening, he called upon the Storys, on 
the eve of Mrs. Story’s departure for a summer at Lucca. Learning that Story was planning to 
take a room in Piazza Barberini until he should leave Rome to follow his wife to Lucca, Crawford 
persuaded him instead to stay at Villa Negroni with him, which Story did from mid-June to mid- 
“—— late July 1853 (Crawford, Rome, June 23, 1853; July 12, 1853; and August 4, 1853). 

Yrawford, Rome, June 11 [June 10], 1853. 

#7Crawford, Rome, July z, 1853. The letter to Conway Robinson (distinguished and influential 
Virginia lawyer) to which Crawford referred is probably the very lengthy one now in the Virginia 
Historical Society at Richmond, Virginia, dated August 2, 1852, from Rome. In it Crawford 
summarized another difficulty with Mills, who evidently sought to have Crawford modify his 
design “slightly” by introducing a column which Mills had designed. Crawford of course refused. 
More than three years earlier, Crawford had reported to Louisa that he felt Mills to be adequate 
in the capacity of architectural superintendent of the monument construction but in nothing else. 
Crawford wrote that Mills “is, I dare say, very capable of superintending the execution of my 
architectural plans—at least the Governor [J]. B, Floyd] says so and also declares he shall not 
depart from them a hair's breadth” (Crawford, Richmond, February 28, 1850); later Crawford 
met Mills personally and seems to have been disarmed by his “great praise for the thorough manner 
in which I have prepared” drawings and plans (Crawford, Washington, June 10, 1850). If Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne had realized that Crawford had Jearned after modeling his equestrian group for at 
least eight months that the base on which it was to rest was short in width and length by seven 
inches, he might not have written so harshly as he did in his Italian notebooks: “Washington, 
mounted on an uneasy steed, on a very narrow space, aloft in the air whence a single step of the 
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At one point in this letter of July 2, 1853, one of his longest epistles to 
his wife, he explained: “The present hour is, I think, proof of my desire 
to nestle again in Wevie's [Louisa’s] heart, for if mere writing can be taken 
for it, I have given this without rising from the table, and I began, as I 
told you, at six o'clock, and I am now called away to cover the statue 
upstairs.” 

In a letter written five days later, he totaled up his recent missives — 
“seven in thirty days, which I consider is really not so bad for a man who is 
continually trotting along with a Horse twenty feet high. You know, dear 
Lou, that I would be perfectly willing to write you from morning to night 
had I no other occupation.” The trot was clearly fatiguing, even to a man 
of Crawford’s stamina; the same letter expresses his hope for a respite as 
pleasant as the current one of his wife, who evidently had been penning 
attractive descriptions of her carefree routine at Interlaken and had sug- 
gested that her husband take some time off too. Crawford replied, “Well, 
well. All in good time. Let me but get through with this Colossus in the 
studio and perhaps I shall find the vale of peace.” But he then admitted 
that he might have been applying himself too steadily to his work. “Difh- 
culties increase, I fancy, as I proceed with the equestrian work, or else I 
cannot see any longer what I am about, and this is the most probable ex- 
planation, for surely after having looked at a work for eight months it can 
readily be imagined that the eye of the artist must be somewhat fatigued — 
more particularly so in my case, as I have never had anything up in clay 
before longer than six months.’"” 

Certainly Crawford had been working feverishly. On August 7, 1853, 
he wrote that he had just made a new design for his “Beethoven,” was all 
ready to cast his “Hunter” — one of his figures for the Senate wing pediment 
— the following day, and would then “get onto the Horse in reality, and I 
hope by the time you return to have it far advanced. It must be finished by 
Dec[ember]} next.”” By August 22, 1853, Mrs. Crawford had started back 


for home, and, having gone from Interlaken through Lucerne, was at 


horse backward, forward, or on either side, must precipitate him . . .” (Nathaniel Hawthorne, Notes 
of Travel, in The Complete Writings of Nathaniel Hawthorne, Graylock Edition [Boston and New 
York, 1900}, XXI, 275). Finally, it is worth noting that in his letter of July 2, 1853, Crawford 
informed his wife that he had sent off to Virginia drawings for the pedestal together with a state- 
ment that “the work cannot be completed before the first of October. . . . 1 propose retaining the work 
until next March. ... This will allow me to have it in the studio during next winter.” 

“Crawford, Rome, July 2, 1853. 

Crawford, Rome, July 7, 1853. 

Crawford, [Rome], August 7, 1853. The “Hunter” referred to must surely be the model of 
the figure second on “America’s” left in Crawford's Senate iment; see Taft, American Sculpture, 
p- 81. However, if so, Crawford was working on hi pediment designs before formally receiving 
the commission; see Freeman, Art and Artists of the Capitol of the United States, pp. 143-145. 
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Weissbad and was preparing to proceed to Munich. Crawford wrote her 
detailed instructions as to how to act with friendly Herr and Frau Miiller — 
Miiller being the director of the Royal Bavarian Foundry in Munich and 
the man who was to cast the “Washington.” And Crawford reported more 
progress: 

I am getting on tolerably well with the equestrian group. On Saturday last [August 
20, 1853?], I removed all the scaffolding and turned the monster completely round. This 
last was an operation I looked forward to with some anxiety, because the success of 
it depended entirely upon the complete balance of the group on the modeling stand. 
I had made all my calculations with such precision that the enormous weight moved on 
the six brass rollers like clockwork and the opposite side (to what you saw) of the group 
is now facing towards me, and I shall soon, I hope, have it as far advanced as the other 
is. So I confidently look to casting it in three months from this. Perhaps I shall cast 
sections of it, such as the head of the Horse, long before then, and have them complete 
in plaster of Paris by the time the remainder of the work is ready for casting. I shall 
thus gain considerable time.*! 


Crawford’s next letter to his wife, dated September 6, 1853 — it is the 
last of this group — was addressed in care of “Monsieur Ferdinand V. Miller, 
Munich, Bavaiére,” and contained a letter of credit, detailed instructions 
as to the best route from Munich home — Stilvio, Padua (not Venice), Flor- 


ence, and Leghorn —a thousand kisses for the children and for herself, 
and nothing about the Horse.” 


V 


The next letters of concern to us are a group of twenty-four, spanning 
the period from early June to early October 1854, and directed to Louisa 
Crawford at Bagni di Lucca, where, with the three daughters, she had gone 
to await comfortably the confinement which was to terminate August 2, 
1854, with the birth of Francis Marion Crawford, the future novelist. The 
sculptor-father remained in Rome, completing the Horse and also evidently 
working on more figures for the Senate pediment. A couple of weeks before 
the arrival of his one and only son, he repaired to the Lucca area, and went 
on from there late in August to Munich — via Mantua, Verona, Bolzano, 
and Innsbruck —to confer with Miiller about the casting of the Horse. 

But when he wrote from Rome on June 20, 1854, the pediment models 
were eclipsing the equestrian group. “I am making great efforts [he re- 


ported] to be off by the 1oth of June [July], and I shall consider myself 


5iCrawford, [Rome], August 22, 1853. 
52Crawford, Rome, September 6, 1853. 
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extremely fortunate if I can accomplish it. The last of the eight statues [for 
the pediment] will be finished next week; so 1 may then give my entire 
time to the Horse, and I feel pretty confident of accomplishing the hercu- 
lean task I gave myself in January last.” He ended the letter as follows: 
“I must close this, dear Lou, and go to the Horse! So adieu, dearest, for 
another little while, and believe that I am ever and ever your affectionate 
old Crodie.”* 

Three days later he could report this: “Next week I shall have finished 
and cast all my statues, and the Horse is beginning to move at last. Ten more 
days, I hope, will serve to trot him out for Munich, and I shall leave Rome 
with a light heart, if all goes right.”* But on July 5, 1854, he was forced 
to admit that “details in connection with the equestrian group” would un- 
doubtedly delay his arrival at Bagni di Lucca until the seventeenth.” 

Crawford finally left Rome on July 14, 1854, or so, remained in Bagni 
di Lucca and in Lucca for nearly a month, and then set out for Munich. 
From Verona on August 30, 1854, he wrote his wife as follows: “I called 
immediately [August 29, 1854] upon the correspondent of De Antonio and 
had the pleasure to learn that the Horse was forwarded to Munich four 
days ago and will possibly be there on the 10th [of September, 1854] — 
perhaps earlier.”* A day later, still in Verona and having no cause to rush, 
since the Horse was now in motion, he wrote again to rejoice at being very 
courteously treated by “the brothers Galli, without whom I should have seen 
but little of what is interesting here. Their attentions are very pleasant, for, 
notwithstanding they are forwarding the Horse, I do not consider I have 
any claim upon them.” 

Early in the morning of September 9, 1854, Crawford arrived in Munich, 
after a “detestable night in the diligence” from Innsbruck; but by nine the 
same morning he was on his way through cholera-infested streets to the 
foundry, where he found his friend Miiller, “looking remarkably well and, 
as you may suppose, truly glad to see me again.” Dramatizing the matter 
a little, Crawford then explained how anxious he was to see the bronze 
castings of his “Jefferson” and his “Henry,” on display at the Munich 
Exhibition. 


Crawford, [Rome], June 20, 1854. For a description of the pediment, too harsh and sarcastic 
but nevertheless identifying the individual figures, see Taft, American Sculpture, pp. 81-85. The 
task Crawford had im upon himself in January 1854 must have been the execution of the 

iment models in addition to continuing his work on the equestrian group; see Freeman, Art 
and Artists of the Capitol of the United States, p. 145. 

“Crawford, [Rome], June 23, 1854. 

55Crawford, [Rome], July 5, [1854]. 

%Crawford, Verona, August 30, [1854]. 

57Crawford, Verona, August 31, 1854. 
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I was to see them for the first time in an entirely different material, light, and arrange- 
ment from what I had been accustomed to, and I would thus approach them with a 
criticizing spirit, ready to detect any fault, almost as rapidly as though they had been 
the work of another artist. Well, dear Lou, I almost hesitate to tell you my impression, 
for fear you will suppose my judgment must be warped in some degree or other. The 
result is most triumphant in every respect. My modesty was really tested severely in 
the presence of Miller, for I could scarcely keep from praising myself. I expected they 
would appear to greater advantage in bronze than in plaster, but I was absolutely amazed 
at what may be called their magnificent effect: they are admirably arranged almost in 
the center of [the] hall, with a background of dark green on a screen placed between 
them — that is to say, they are back to back, ... looking from each other... if the Vir- 
ginians are not satisfied with them, ‘twill not be my fault. I can now form some idea 
of the general effect [of] the monument, and I believe it utterly impossible for Virginia 
to delay the completion of it after these statues are in their places.™ 


The cases containing the model of the Horse did not arrive when ex- 
pected; so Crawford whiled away his time by going to the theater, reading in 
bed, and discussing with Miiller certain problems of casting the work in 
sections “so as to make sure of its being got through the various tunnels 
and canals on its way to Bremen.”® On Sunday, September 17, 1854, he 
wrote, “Those confounded cases! Yesterday morning arrived four of them, 
leaving the remainder at Innsbruck, from which place it is impossible to 


get them on here before next Monday [September 25, 1854]. . . . By some 
atrocious management, the whole affair has changed hands at Innsbruck, 
and the wagoner has only been induced to return by our extra payment — 

small, to be sure — but still the loss of time is annoying."” The next letter, 
a long and probably interesting one written from the country, where Craw- 
ford had gone with Miiller to visit his family, has been lost; so the next 
news we have is found in a letter dated Thursday, September 28, 1854, 
which implies that the remaining sections of the gigantic model arrived 


the day before. 


I have been very busy in putting together the model of the equestrian statue, and we 
should have concluded this operation by this time if an accident had not happened 
to the foreleg of the Horse. Miller was very naturally anxious to get the model together, 


58Crawford, Munich, ember 9, 1854. The following comment by a traveling American 
contains the sort of praise Crawford was being accorded at this time: “I saw at Munich two of 
the colossal statues—those of Jefferson and Henry—which form a portion of it [the Richmond 
“Washington”], completed in bronze and they are certainly works which compare most advan- 
tageously with any of the bronze statues (and I have seen a great many) that adorn the capitals 
and galleries of Europe” Cletter from Henry D. Gilpin, President of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts, to John T. Lewis, Secretary of the Academy, from Berlin, July 21, 1854; at the 
Pennsylvania —— of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania). 

59Crawford, Munich , September 11, 1854. 

Crawford, Munich, September 17, 1854. 
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The Washington Monument 


Contemporary pencil drawing made in Rome from designs by Thomas Crawford 
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"Virginia Historical Society 
The Washington Monument, 1858 
Wood engraving by L. Johnson & Co., Philadelphia, from photograph by 
Richard S. Sanxey, Richmond, published in the Petersburg 
Dairy Express, February 23, 1858. 
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and yesterday morning, before I reached the foundry, he placed this leg in its position 
(‘tis the uplifted one), and he had scarcely done so before the ponderous thing fell to 
the ground, detaching itself from the interior irons and breaking into innumerable 
pieces. When I arrived, Miller was in despair, and if you could have seen the coolness 
of Crodie on the occasion, you would have concluded that I had transmigrated into the 
very soul of patience. There was nothing left but to collect the small and large pieces 
and commence patiently to fit them together. ... Tomorrow, probably, we shall have 
restored the entire leg, and that is the only part wanting at present to complete the work. 
An occasional touch here and there with plaster will do the rest, and I shall certainly 
not be longer here than Tuesday or Wednesday next [October 3 or 4, 1854). 


In the same letter, Crawford told his wife that she had made a great 
impression on the Miillers during her visit with them in September of the 
previous year; then he added, “Our future visit is looked forward to with 
great impatience by all who know you. That will be when the Horse is 
finished, in about eighteen months, and Frankie is portable.” 

Next, a minor change in the model of the Horse kept Crawford a while 
longer in Munich. He wrote on September 30, 1854, as follows: 


I am still busy with the Horse, having changed the movement of the tail into some- 
thing more spirited, and this requires some work to adjust it. ... Delays grow so rapidly 
out of the most trifling alteration in a work of such magnitude that ‘tis quite impossible 
to determine to a day when you may get through with the work. All is going on ad- 
mirably, however, and the group is already producing an impression. The Director of 
the Vienna Academy came yesterday to see and was loud in his praise of the spirited 
action and novelty of the position of the Horse.® 


On October 5, 1854, was written the next report, which included this state- 
ment: “I have now nearly completed the alterations begun a week ago on 
the Horse, and I am far from regretting the delay, as the consequences are 
of great importance and worth any amount of trouble, I will explain them 
to you upon my return — that is to say, if you are not tired out with reports 
concerning the tremendous animal!” This same letter also contains inter- 
esting comments of a financial nature: 

I have not been disappointed with Miller's estimate for the casting of the equestrian 


work. He offers to do it and deliver at Amsterdam complete for $20,000. I was fearful 
something more would be required. Considering the immensity, it must be cast in 


61Crawford, Munich, September 28, 1854. 

Crawford, Munich, September 28, 1854. 

Crawford, Munich, September 30, 1854. Crawford added in the same letter that “ "Tis not 
i ible a membership of the Vienna Academy will follow that of St. Marco.” Three months 
earlier, Crawford had written to his wife as follows: “I have just sent to Florence three entire sets 
of photographs for professors there, and am in hopes they may lead to a membership of St. Marco. 
So, a poco 4 poco, my position will be better known” (Crawford, [Rome], June 20, 1854). 
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several pieces and put together at Rotterdam. Of course, my expenses with the monster 
are at an end, and the state of Virginia must send a vessel of war to convey it home. 
The case will be greatly too large for any steamer or ordinary vessel. This $20,000 | 
have yet to receive from Virginia, so that is provided for, and I never supposed I could 
come off with more than $10,000 for expenses and remuneration. The remaining four 
statues [“Lewis,” “Mason,” “Nelson,” and “Marshall”) will add considerably to this sum. 
Therefore, Viva Miller! whom I believe to be the very soul of honesty. You would 
scarcely believe that he lost nearly 4,000 florins on the statue of Fogleberg, in conse- 
quence of the rise in the price of metal, taking place after his contract, and yet so it is. 
This difference in the cost of metal is equal to $2,000 in the statue of Washington. 
We are in hopes that now Sevastopol has been taken, cannon will be cheaper, as ‘tis 
mostly of old bronze cannon that statues are cast. 


Finally, on October 9, 1854, Crawford wrote a last letter to his wife 
from Munich, and, insisting again that his extra time had been well spent 
in altering the Horse as he had done — “you will be sure to agree with me 
when you see the statue that ‘tis vastly improved” — he promised to depart 
two days hence, returning via Splugen, Milan, and Genoa to Florence. 
He added that the “Jefferson” and the ‘ ‘Henry” would be free only after 
October i5, 1854, the date of the closing of the Munich Exhibition, too 
late to catch a Bremen steamer, since no vessel would touch at Bremerhaven 
so late; and so, he concluded, they “must go home on a merchant vessel. 
This will cause a delay of a month or so in their reaching New York. But 
there is no help for it. Their exhibition has been of great service to me, 
as there is but one opinion regarding their merits and that of the most 
favorable kind.”® 

So, the year 1854 had seen Crawford finish his Horse — and in addition 
many other models — go to Bagni di Lucca to salute a new son, push on to 
Munich, and then turn over a slightly altered Horse to Miiller, the Ba- 
varian founder. It had been a phenomenally busy period, and, jolting in his 
diligence or steaming down to Civitavecchia on the way back to his studio 


in Rome, he might be pardoned if he had chanced to say, “Viva Crawford!” 
VI 


The next separation of Thomas Crawford and his wife Louisa, suffered so 
that the sculptor could go to the Paris Exhibition of 1855 and on to London 
to look in at the Crystal Palace, where evidently some of his models and 
sketches were on display, yielded letters from mid-August to mid-September 


Crawford, Munich, October 5, 1854. For a convenient summary of matters relating to the 
financing of the Richmond Poa ony ” see Tharp, Three Saints and a Sinner, p. 158. 
65Crawford, Munich, October 9, 1 
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1855. These letters contain much of interest but naturally enough no men- 
tion of the Horse, then stalled in Munich. But when early in April 1856, 
Mrs. Crawford together with the four children preceded the busy husband 
and father to America, visiting her sister Julia Ward Howe in Boston and 
later vacationing at Newport, she started a final flood of letters which was 
to include reports from Rome in April and May, from Munich and Paris 
in June, and then from Boston (July), Bordentown and Richmond and 
Washington and New York (August), and then Philadelphia and New 
York again (September). During this whirlwind business trip to America, 
Crawford seems to have been forced to be away from his wife and family 
almost as much as though the Atlantic Ocean divided them, which indeed 
it did soon enough again, since Crawford returned ahead of his wife to 
Villa Negroni in Rome, accompanied this time by his devoted sister Jenny 
Crawford Campbell. Louisa remained in America until, in April 1857, 
she joined her husband in Paris, whither he had gone in search of medical 
aid for a painful eye affliction, diagnosed finally as “a cancerous tumor 
behind the [left] eye, but rooted in the brain.”® Crawford and his wife went 
on to London, but there was no relief, and Crawford died there on Octo- 
ber 10, 1857. 

From April 1856 until February 1857, Crawford, at first frenziedly 
active and at last laid low by pain, wrote his wife more than forty letters, 
only a few of which, however, mention the Horse. The first of these, written 
in Munich on June 19, 1856, reported happily as follows: 


Of course, I have been to the foundry and seen the Washington, and a superb statue 
it is. My only regret was that you could not see it with me. It is now on exhibition, 
for a week, and has created quite a sensation in Munich. I am perfectly satisfied with 
the bronze work. I am just about writing to Richmond for a ship of war to come to 
Amsterdam and take the statue home. ...1 have been interrupted by a request from 
the King to present myself at the palace this afternoon, as his Majesty desires to see me 
and express the pleasure his visit to the foundry gave him this morning. I'm told he 
went expressly with the Queen and the Empress of Austria to look at the work, with 
which they all were highly delighted. There is quite a procession of people to the 
foundry, and Miller tells me there is but one opinion, and that of the most flattering 
character, regarding the merit and effect of the statue. This is very gratifying, cer- 
tainly.’ 


Next, Crawford wrote on August 7, 1856, from Richmond. He was 
concluding a new contract there, and he evidently inspected the monument 


Hicks, Eulogy on Thomas Crawford, p. 52; for a detailed treatment on the subject of Crawford's 
eye affliction, see pp. 63-80. 
67Crawford, Munich, June 19, 1856. 
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cite and saw his “Jefferson” and “Henry” on exhibition. “Today I have 
been with Governor [Henry A.] Wise,” Crawford reported, “and tomorrow 
the contract for the remaining statuary will be drawn out, signed, and closed; 
so that affair will be completed without any more difficulty. The monument 
is very noble and grand, quite exceeding my expectations; the work, well 
done; and I am very proud of the whole affair. The statues [of Jefferson and 
Henry] here have caused great admiration from all classes; and when the 
Horse arrives, | suppose there will be a general shout.” Two days later, 
Crawford sent on the following information: “Today I sign the contract 
for the remaining four statues of the monument: Marshall, Nelson, Mason, 
and Lewis. I found Governor Wise all energy to complete the work, and 
I am determined to second his determination by an application of my usual 
machinery — brain and muscle — which thus far, thank God, has enabled 
me to fulfill my first contract with the State. I have been very kindly re- 
ceived by gentlemen of all parties. The value of such a reception can only 
be understood by those acquainted with the rabid state of politics.”"” And 
finally, the last mention of the Horse and its attendants came on August 11, 
1856, when Crawford repeated that the new contract called for the four 
subsidiary statues named earlier, and then continued as follows: “I give 
you this information for the enquirers who may bother you on the subject. 
Governor Wise was all kindness, also his Lady, who expressed a warm desire 
to know you and hoped you would some day give her that pleasure. I prom- 
ised you would. I find everybody asking after Mrs. Crawford, even where 
I least expected.” 

The later letters form a touching recital of brave hope, sadness at the 
eclipsing of work by ever-worsening eye misery, and finally unselfish stoicism 
in the face of the inevitable. Understandably, the “W ashington” is not 
mentioned. 

As Thomas Crawford lay dying in London in the autumn of 1857, per- 
haps he wondered when the Horse would be transported to America to be 
raised to its appointed resting place, and when, dead, he would be trans- 
ported home, to be lowered to his own. Even if in delirium, he hardly could 
have imagined what evidently was the case, that news of his death was 
carried to the United States on the very vessel which was used to carry up 
the James River the colossal equestrian group, his Horse.” 


6@Crawford, Richmond, August 7, 1856. 

Crawford, Richmond, August 9, 1856. The articles of agreement concerning the four subsidiary 
statues are dated August 3 a and are now in the Virginia State Library, Richmond, Virginia. 

Crawford, Washin st 11, 1856. 

71[George S. Hillard], a and Sculpture,” Atlantic Monthly, II (June 1858), 78; Brum- 
baugh. “The Genesis of Pee ‘Washington,’” VMHB, LXVI, 448. 
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THE CAPITOL DISASTER, APRIL 27, 1870 
A Letter of Judge Joseph Christian to his Wife 


Edited by M. E. Racnar 


As 1870 opened, the people of Richmond, weary of military rule, looked 
forward eagerly to the return of self-government under Virginia's new con- 
stitution. Since the fall of the city on April 3, 1865, the United States 
Army had been in occupation, and in many ways the five years of Recon- 
struction had been more galling than the four years of Civil War which 
preceded it. 

Early in February the General Assembly empowered the recently inau- 
gurated governor, Gilbert C. Walker, to replace the Richmond City Coun- 
cil, which held office under General Edward R. S. Canby, commander of 
Military District No. 1. The Governor appointed a new council, which 
met on March 16 and elected Henry K. Ellyson mayor. When the old 
mayor, George Chahoon, anxious to retain the spoils of office, refused to 
recognize the validity of Ellyson’s election, a struggle for power developed 
between the two mayors and their respective police forces. Walker backed 
Ellyson, and Canby backed Chahoon in the bitter but inconclusive contest. 
Both police forces made arrests, and both mayors held court and jailed 
those they found guilty. As feeling mounted, each side sought the support 
of various courts, but neither obeyed adverse orders. Subsequently the whole 
matter was laid before Chief Justice Salmon P. Chase in Washington, and 
at his suggestion the case was continued until the May term of the court.’ 

Meanwhile, with the consent of Chief Justice Chase, the parties agreed 
that the “Richmond Mayoralty Case” should be decided by the Virginia 
Supreme Court of Appeals. On it sat Judges R. C. L. Moncure, William 
T. Joynes, Joseph Christian, Waller R. Staples, and Francis T. Anderson, 
all recently elected by the General Assembly to replace the judges serving 
under the military. The new court convened for the first time on April 12, 
and the mayoralty case came before it on a writ of habeas corpus, return- 
able the eighteenth. Archibald Dyer and J. H. Bell contended that they 
were confined unlawfully by “H. K. Ellyson, representing himself as mayor 
of Richmond.” 


1For an excellent account of the Richmond Mayoralty Case and the Capitol disaster see Geo 
L. Christian, The C. Disaster: A Chapter of Reconstruction in Virginia (Richmond, a: 
Also useful is W. ry Christian, Richmond, Her Past and Present (Richmond, 1912), pp 


314-320. 
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Interest in the case was intense, and on Wednesday, April 27, the court- 
room on the top floor of the Capitol was packed. As the judges filed in to give 
their decision, the spectators rose and, under the shifting weight of the 
crowd, first the gallery and then the main floor of the room collapsed. The 
catastrophe is graphicly described by Judge Christian in the letter written 
to his wife that evening. Reading of the opinion was necessarily post- 
poned until the twenty-ninth when the court met in the City Hall. At that 
time Ellyson was held to be the lawful mayor of Richmond, and by impli- 
cation the citizens of Richmond were once more free to govern themselves. 

Judge Joseph Christian, the son of Dr. Richard Allen Christian and 
Elizabeth Robinson Steptoe Christian, was born at Hewick in Middlesex 
County, Virginia, on July 10, 1828. He graduated from Columbian College 
(now George Washington University) in Washington, D. C., and then 
began the practice of law. He married Maria Augusta Healy, the daughter 
of his neighbor, Walter Healy, of Cedar Park. She died in Richmond on 
July 28, 1885.? 

From December 5, 1859, to March 15, 1865, Christian represented 
Gloucester, Mathews, and Middlesex counties in the Senate of Virginia. 
A Whig in politics, he opposed secession, but he was loyal to Virginia when 
the break came. After the Civil War, he was judge of the Sixth Circuit, 
Superior Court of Law and Chancery, which sat in the counties on the 
Peninsula. In 1870 he became a judge of the Supreme Court of Appeals, 
and moved his family from Hewick to Richmond. He meanwhile had 
formed a short-lived law partnership with Judge Joynes and his son, Thomas 
R. Joynes. When Christian's twelve-year term as judge expired on January 

1, 1883, the Readjusters, then in control of the General Assembly, did not 
reélect him.* 

Judge Christian resumed the practice of law in Richmond and repre- 
sented the city in the House of Delegates in 1883 and 1884. He died in 
Richmond at the home of his son Walter Christian on May 29, 1905, and 
was buried in Hollywood Cemetery.‘ 

Judge Christian's letter to his wife (Mss2C4625a1), here published for 
the first time, was recently presented to the Virginia Historical Society by 
Mr. J. Ambler Johnston. 

2The Times-Dispatch (Richmond), May 30, 1905, p. 12; The State (Richmond), July 29, 
a) se Dispatch, May 30, 1905, p. 12; Earl G. Swem and John W. Williams, A Register of 
the General Assembly ‘Virginia, 1776-1918 ... (Richmond, 1918), pp- 183, 185, 188; Richmond 
Directory ...By Dean Dudley & Co., 1870 (Richmond, 1870), pp. 32, 90; Richmond City Direc- 


tory. , 1891- -2 (Richmond, 1871), p- 51. 
4Times- Dispatch, May 30, 1905, p. 12; Swem and Williams, A Register of the General Assem- 


bly, p. 204. 
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Richmond 
April 27th 1870 

Unite with me my precious wife in praise and thankfulness to God, for 
his marvelous mercy in saving me this day from a terrible death. The most 
shocking and appalling calamity that ever happened in this country occurred 
this morning at the Capitol. This day will long be remembered as a day of 
horror and death, and there is a wail of sorrow going up from this City 
tonight, such as never was heard before. Seventy five human beings (and 
it may be more) have been in a moment hurled into eternity — their forms 
crushed & mangled — and hundreds others wounded and maimed for life. 
Among them are some of the best and noblest men in the State, among 
them many of my dearest friends. Oh God what a day of horror, blood, 
and death it has been. I am hardly calm enough to write the sickening 
details. I send you the “Evening Journal” containing full particulars.’ I 
was saved by the merest accident or rather I will say by a special Providence 
growing out of a trivial circumstance. It was known that the Chahoon 
Ellyson Case was to be decided this morning which attracted a large crowd 
to the Capitol. The court room (which is in the upper story) and its gallery 
was crowded to its utmost capacity. The Court was to meet at 11 'Ock. Just 
before 11 the Judges had all assembled in the Conference room. We had 
on yesterday agreed upon the decision & heard the opinion written by Judge 
Moncure read. There was one passage or two which Judge Staples & myself 
insisted should be changed. This was not done yesterday and this morning 
a discussion ensued in conference which delayed us 15 minutes. But for 
this delay we should all have been the victims of the terrible catastrophe. 
We had just re-written the passages referred to and started into the Court 
room, which adjoins the conference room, Judge Joynes & Judge Anderson 
had entered the room and the rest of us [were] about to enter, when the 
awful crash came. Suddenly the crowded gallery gave way precipitating 
its living weight into the centre of the court room crushing those beneath. 
In a moment more the floor of the court room began to sink and sway and 
then, horror of horrors, it fell with its struggling mass of 4 or 5 hundred 
human beings forty feet into the Hall of the House of Delegates below. 
The floor of the Conference Room did not go down, but left us (the Judges) 
on the very brink of that awful abysm from which arose such a wail of 
agony as mortal ears never heard before. To add to the horrors of the scene 
a midnight darkness (caused by the dust of tons of plaster) settled over the 

5A copy of The Daily Enquirer for April 28, 1870, rather than a copy of The State 


for April 27, was preserved with the letter, which was postmarked April 28. “Parti is 
written above ‘ details.” * which is lined out. 
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dreadful chasm. The air was not only filled with the shrieks and groans of 
the® dying and wounded, but the dust was suffocating and we had to rush 
out of the building for air to breathe. Then followed scenes which cannot 
be described—heartrending, sickening, appalling. The work of rescuing 
this living and dying and dead mass of human beings from the awful grave 
in which they were buried, soon began. There were comparatively few 
persons about the Capitol and outside, for the ‘great mass had gone down 
very few making their escape from the court room when the floor sunk. A 
working force was organized at once to remove the debris. The fire Bells 
were rung and soon all the firemen & police were on the ground and the 
work of rescue began in earnest. Men worked with the energy of despair 
and deeds of heroism were performed such as no battlefield ever witnessed. 
Soon those who fell on top began to be helped out. And as they came sup- 
ported by those who were engaged in the rescue, people began to realize 
the terrible nature and extent of the calamity. Those who came out and 
were brought out could not be recognized by their nearest friends. That 
dreadful lime dust had covered them all and they all looked alike in their 
horrible coating of lime and blood. They hardly look like human being[s] 
but more like bloody ghosts from the regions of despair. Many were stripped 
of their clothing in their struggles for life. All had (who could speak) to 
tell their names. This made it the more terrible, for every now and then I 
would find that some poor mangled & naked wretch was one of my dear 
friends. Oh my God what scenes of anguish I passed through this dark and 
dreadful day. will not attempt them further. I cant dwell upon these 
awful scenes, they were so heartrending so appalling that they unman me 
when I recall them. The wail of sorrow that went up, as wives recognized 
husbands, brothers & sisters, brothers, and mothers their mangled and 
bleeding sons, filled the balmy air of spring, and the blood of the best men 
in the City and State, crimsoned the green lawn around the illfated building. 
Strong men wept like women and women who could not weep were silent 
in the agony of despair. Men accustomed to restrain their feelings, moaned 
and wept like children. Judge Moncure threw his arms around my neck 
and wept aloud in outbursts of uncontrollable grief as friend after friend 
of ours was brought out, some mangled, some dying, some dead. Poor 
Joynes was almost frantic, for dear Tom was known to be in the centre of 
the room when it fell in, and then lay buried in its ruins, but God be praised 


he is alive and now in his mother’s room on the same floor with me.’ He 


6The words “dead and” are lined out at this point. 
7Judge Christian had a room at the Exchange Hotel. 
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is out of all danger — no bones broken. He was saved as if by a miracle. 

Eight or ten lawyers practicing in our Court were killed or dreadfully 
wounded. Patrick Henry Aylett, Nat{haniel P.] Howard and Powhatan 
Roberts killed outright. Poor Judge [John A.] Meredith whom you know, 
and my dear friend I fear will die. He is terribly crushed, his ribs broken 
and internal injuries, and* H [M.] Bell of Staunton the friend of my Early 
youth who loves me and whom I love as a brother, was dreadfully mangled. 
But thank God he is alive and will recover. [James] Neeson too another 
dear friend, was terribly injured but I trust in God he will be spared to 
his poor motherless children. I went to see them this evening’ to weep with 
them. Oh God what an awful calamity has been visited upon this beautiful 
City, now" weeping like Rachel for her children and will not be comforted 
because they are not. 

Oh my dear wife and children — from what an awful fate have we" 
been spared. I have often asked myself the question why was I saved. Oh 
God in the presence of this dread calamity, I would humble myself in thy 
presence and devote myself unreservedly to thy service. God help me a 
poor sinner to love and serve Him. 

We shall be compelled to adjourn our Court. The Clerks office with all 
our records are destroyed and more than half the lawyers practicing in our 
Court are killed and wounded. We shall remain until the end of the week, 
to attend the public funerals & other sad ceremonies. You may expect me 


home on Monday or Tuesday next. May God bless you all. 
Yours truly, 
Jos: Christian 


[P. S.] None of the Judges were injured. Tom Joynes thank God is out of 
danger, but still suffering from bruises, &c." 


[Cover addressed] Mrs. Jos: Christian, Urbanna, Middlesex Co, Va. 


[Cover endorsed] Letter and papers containing an account of the appalling 
catastrophe at the Capitol in Richmond on the 27th April 1870. 


8The words “the friend of my youth” are lined out here. 

% This evening” is written above “yesterday,” which is lined out. This and other things suggest 
that Judge Christian may have finished his letter the morning after the disaster. 

10The word “now” is inserted with a caret. 

11The word “we” is inserted above the line. “We,” inserted after “been,” is lined out. 

I2This postscript was written above the heading of the letter. 
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NOTES 


OFFICERS ELECTED — At its meeting on February 18, 1960, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Virginia Historical Society elected Dr. B. Randolph Wellford, of Rich- 
mond, President of the Society. Dr. Wellford, formerly a Vice President and Chairman 
of the Library Committee, succeeds the Reverend Dr. George MacLaren Brydon, of 
Richmond, who was elected on January 7 to fill the unexpired term of the late Dr. 
Wyndham Bolling Blanton. Dr. Brydon, for many years the senior Vice President of 
the Society, was elected an Honorary Vice President and an Honorary Member of 
the Society. 

Other officers of the Society elected at the February 18 meeting of the Executive 
Committee are: Samuel Merrifield Bemiss, Chairman of the Finance Committee; 
David John Mays, Vice President; Virginius Dabney, Vice President; Eppa Hunton IV, 
Vice President; Alexander Hamilton Sands, Vice President; and John Melville Jennings, 
Secretary. 


GARDEN PARTY AND ANNUAL ADDRESS — The Society's annual garden party 
at Virginia House will be at 4:00 p.m. on Thursday, May 5, 1960. The annual address 
to the Society will be delivered at Battle Abbey at 8:30 p.m. the same day. Dr. Walter 
Muir Whitehill, Director and Librarian of the Boston Atheneum, will speak on 
“Cerebration versus Celebration.” 


REGISTER OF MILITARY EVENTS — The Virginia Civil War Commission, 914 
Capitol Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, has published A Register of Military Events in 
Virginia, 1861-1865, compiled by N. E. Warinner. This attractive and useful booklet 
of 79 pages lists alphabetically for each year the engagements which took place in 
Virginia during the Civil War, and cites t/ie appropriate reports in the printed Official 
Records. Mr. Warinner is now a member of the staff of the Virginia Historical Society. 


THE AMERICAN TRAGEDY — Two of three lectures delivered in a symposium on 
the Civil War at Hampden-Sydney College in April 1959 have been published by the 
college under the general title The American Tragedy: The Civil War in Retrospect. 
Avery O. Craven shows the depth and maturity of his scholarship in discussing “Back- 
ground Forces and the Civil War.” Frank E. Vandiver makes a fresh and penetrating 
appraisal of “Jefferson Davis and Confederate Strategy.” Bernard Mayo, moderator of 
the symposium, adds an introduction. 


ESSAYS IN HISTORY — The History Club of the University of Virginia has pub- 
lished volume five 1958-1959 of Essays in History, edited by William Robert Woods. 
It consists of four articles by students: “The Mexican Revolution of 1910 Considered 
as a Social Movement,” by L. Marx Renzulli: “James Lawson Kemper and the Virginia 
Gubernatorial Election of 1873,” by Edgar E. Noel; “‘A Miniature Moses’: John Mercer 
Langston,” by Paul Allersmeyer; and “The Hutchinson Letters,” by John M. Moore. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Elizabethans and America. By A. L. Rowse. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. 

xiv, 222 pp. $4.00. 

Ture is interest and significance in the fact that this book was written originally for 
a series of lectures on a foundation established at the University of Cambridge in honor 
of G. M. Trevelyan, one of the great interpreters of English history. Mr. Rowse, who 
is also an exceptionally gifted historian, thus wrote first of all for the attention of an 
English audience, in the hope that its members might better understand “what the 
Elizabethans contributed to the making of the greatest of modern nations.” But it is 
evident throughout the text that he had in mind an American audience as well, for it 
is repeatedly argued that the American should trace the beginning of his own history 
back, beyond Plymouth and Jamestown, “to the high-water mark of the Elizabethan 
age.” No American, of course, will object. He can only welcome the guidance Mr. 
Rowse is especially well qualified to give. 

A native of Cornwall, Mr. Rowse has devoted much of his attention to the west 
country whence came Drake, Grenville, Gilbert, and Raleigh. In addition to a sig- 
nificant study of Tudor Cornwall and a brilliant biography of Sir Richard Grenville, 
he has written stimulating works on The England of Elizabeth and on The Expansion 
of Elizabethan England. To this last named work the present study is in a very real 
sense a sequel. 

Less than a third of the text is devoted to the period of Elizabeth’s own lifetime. 
From the earlier chapters one gains a new appreciation for the support given the Amer- 
ican adventurers by the Queen herself, and for the importance of Richard Hakluyt as 
the link joining the ventures of Gilbert and Raleigh to the founding of Virginia. The 
discussion of Virginia’s early history is especially appreciative of the leadership pro- 
vided by Sir Thomas Smith. Sir Edwin Sandys, who is regarded by the author as 
probably “a sharp customer,” comes out not so well. In the story of New England Mr. 
Rowse’s hero is Sir Ferdinando Gorges, another “West Countryman to whom the 
actual colonization of New England... probably owed more than to any other man.” 
After the chapter devoted to Gorges comes another on the Pilgrims and the Puri- 
tans, and still another on “Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and the North-West Passage.” 
The book is brought to a close with an especially interesting discussion of “America in 
Elizabethan Literature, Science and the Arts.” As this summary will have suggested, 
Mr. Rowse gives the broadest possible reading to the term Elizabethan, and so the 
original English settlement of America becomes the achievement very largely of the 
Elizabethans. 

In retelling the story the author necessarily goes over much familiar ground. He is 
so generous in his acknowledgment of aid received from the works of scholars who 
have preceded him that one might gain the impression from a hasty reading that he 
has added little of his own. But such a view would be quite misleading. He has brought 
to the task his own immense knowledge of the time and the men. Mr. Rowse knows 
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who was who among the Elizabethans, and who was related to whom, and what was 
the background from which each man came, especially if he happened to be from the west 
country, as so often he was. The skeleton of events is thus rounded out with flesh and 
blood. Mr. Rowse also brings to the telling of his story a perspective different from that 
normally governing the interests of an American scholar, and this difference in point 
of view repeatedly adds substance to the discussion. 

It must be said that Mr. Rowse is happier when dealing with the Virginians than 
with the New Englanders. Although he takes pains to single out the Elizabethan 
qualities of more than one New England worthy, it is evident that he finds the Puritans 
by and large a “tiresome” lot. Perhaps there were too many Cambridge men among 
them; Mr. Rowse is a Fellow of All Souls at Oxford. Perhaps too many of them came 
from the eastern counties; Mr. Rowse knows best and likes best his own west country. 
Perhaps he is too much of an Anglican to sympathize with a people who preferred a 
sermon to the Book of Common Prayer. In Mr. Rowse’s view, “pulpit oratory is a 
vulgar art.” Whatever the fact, he finds in Virginia “an extrapolation of normal Eliza- 
bethan society,” but in Massachusetts “an extrapolation of the opposition.” In other words, 
Virginia represents the full-bodied qualities that were happily Elizabethan, while New 
England presents to view certain qualities that were “regrettably” also Elizabethan. 

It hardly needs to be added that this kind of book makes good reading. 


Wester Franx Craven 
Princeton University 


Sir Walter Raleigh. By Wuttarp M. Wattace. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1959. xiv, 334 pp. $6.00. 


Raxeicu has been so often studied that it was not to be expected that new discoveries 
awaited his latest biographer. On the other hand, intensive research during the past 
two generations has led to reinterpretations of nearly every aspect of his age. The prin- 
ciple justification for the present work lies in its attempt to assess Raleigh's career in 
the light of this research. 

On the whole the book is well planned, judiciously proportioned, and adequately 
documented. Six illustrations are well chosen and well reproduced. The work is nat- 
urally based mainly on printed materials, although some use has been made of manu- 
scripts in the Public Record Office and the Bodleian; the only deficiency in the apparatus 
is in the vagueness of some of the citations to the Tanner manuscripts in the latter 
repository. The style is clear and readable. 

Much attention has properly been given to Raleigh's share in the colonial movement. 
His ventures are fully treated by Mr. Wallace, and his contribution is justly evaluated. 
The failures of 1584 and 1585 in Virginia convinced him of the necessity of providing 
for the means of continuous existence, which he incorporated in the scheme of 1587. 
Although he only dimly foresaw the essentiality of a broad basis of capital, his agreement 
with the London businessmen, to whom he yielded some of the privileges of his Virginia 
patent in 1589, suggests a significant and comparatively early awareness of the possi- 
bilities of joint-stock enterprise. Finally, his share in publicizing colonial enterprise, 
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by his own writings and by his patronage of Hakluyt, was a major force in the expansion- 
ist movement. 

Raleigh's role in politics is a theme which runs throughout the book, and, particu- 
larly in his rivalry with Essex, provides a classic instance of the factional nature of 
politics under Elizabeth I. 

Although there is no connected account of Raleigh’s personal wealth, Mr. Wallace 
furnishes ample evidence that his subject was deeply engaged in the business interests 
which were becoming characteristic of the English aristocracy. He was one of the 
most active of the courtiers engaged in the systematic plunder of the church under 
Elizabeth, he trafficked in wardships to some extent, and he was patentee for wine 
licenses and for the export of unfinished cloth. He invested in the wine stave trade 
and in mining and smelting. The Queen generously rewarded him with offices. Yet 
when his fall came he was heavily in debt, largely because of losses on his maritime 
and colonial ventures. The financial hazards of public life under Elizabeth are thus 
vividly illustrated. 

Two chapters summarize Raleigh’s literary and scholarly interests. Here much use 
has been made of recent research, and Raleigh’s all-round genius is well brought out. 


P. H. Harpacre 
Vanderbilt University 


George Yeardley, Governor of Virginia and Organizer of the General Assembly of 1619. 
By Nora Mitten Turman. Richmond: Garrett & Massie, 1959. xii, 193 pp. $3.50. 


Upon discovering there was no biography of a man who was three times governor of 
Virginia, the author set to work to overcome the primary problem confronting historians 
—the dirth of source material on Yeardley. This difficulty has been met in part by 
trying to recreate the situations which Yeardley would probably have encountered. 
Born in 1587 in Southwark, London, the son of a merchant-tailor, Yeardley was an 
officer-apprentice to Sir Thomas Gates, guard commander at London Bridge, and later 
served under Gates and Thomas Dale in the Netherlands. He sailed for Virginia with 
the newly appointed Governor Gates in 1609, was shipwrecked on Bermuda, and arrived 
in Virginia in the spring of 1610. For the next seventeen years Yeardley played a 
dominant role in the colony, as a military commander against Powhatan and Opechan- 
canough, as governor (1616-1617, 1618-1621, 1626-1627), but most importantly by im- 
plementing his instructions of 1618 (the Great Charter), which provided for land 
division, the headright system, and the first General Assembly. Married to Temperance 
Flowerdieu, he was a devoted husband and father. Like most officials he mixed public 
service with private business, and at his death in 1627 was on the verge of economic 
independence after years of hardship. 

The troubles within the London Company are viewed as essentially a conflict between 
the royalists of Sir Thomas Smythe and the liberals of Sir Edwin Sandys with Yeardley 
an obvious Sandys supporter. The apt analogy of the close tie between the apprentice 
system in England and the indentureships of the first settlers will help to dispel the 
popular myth that the Company was practicing primitive communism in Virginia. 
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Clearly outlined is the introduction of the private ownership of land for which Yeardley 
so diligently worked. 

But on the whole this is a disappointing book. Except for a few details on Yeardley’s 
youth and personal life there is little that is new. There are, however, several important 
omissions. Although Yeardley and Gates along with the victims of the “Starving Time” 
prepared to abandon Virginia in 1610, no mention of this depressing event and its effect 
on the colony is found. There is a general tendency to gloss over the unpleasant aspects 
of the early years. No reference is made to the all-out campaign Yeardley waged against 
the Indians in 1626. While the author may understandably have wished to avoid foot- 
notes, the value of much of her research is lost, because it is impossible to tell from 
the backnotes which remarks were uttered by Yeardley and which supplied by the 
author. Some surprising observations are noted: The Dictionary of American Biography 
is a primary source (p. 175); and in 1601 shipmasts on the Thames River “below the 
tower stairs looked like a forest of moving telephone poles. ...” (p. 16). Proof-reading 
should have eliminated the many faultily constructed sentences, i.e., “The land under 
cultivation was gratifying” (p. 74), or “...he lacked Captain Yeardley’s experience and 
business ability which Captain Yeardley had to his credit” (p. 88). 

Davw 
University of Virginia 


Merchants and Planters. By Ricnarp Pares. Economic History Review Supplement 4. 
Cambridge, England: Cambridge University Press for the Economic History Review, 


1960. vii, 91 pp. $2.00. 
In writing Merchants and Planters, the late Professor Richard Pares addressed himself 
to some of the central economic questions relating to colonies: who invested in them 
and why did they do so, what forms did their investments take, and what profits, if 
any, were drawn from them. In four essays, originally written as lectures, Professor 
Pares sought to illuminate these fundamental questions by a thoughtful examination 
of three groups of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century plantations — the English tobacco 
colonies of the Chesapeake, the English and French sugar islands of the West Indies. 

This slim volume is perceptive in its analysis and provocative in its exposition. 
Professor Pares considers in turn the roles of the original undertakers and pioneer 
settlers, the development of the plantations, the evolution of colonial trade, and the 
relations between colonial debtors and metropolitan creditors. His highly significant 
conclusions on the subject of English colonial investment may be summarized in a 
single long sentence: Although the mother country supplied the money invested at 
the foundation of these colonies and ultimately retained a large share of the wealth 
created in the course of their development, the capital for that development was pro- 
vided by profits drawn from the colonies themselves. 

A short review cannot do justice to the success with which Professor Pares answered 
most of his own questions, nor can it do more than suggest the seminal quality of these 
essays. Indeed, their enduring value may well lie almost as much in the questions 
asked as in the answers given. One is reminded of the doctoral dissertations inspired 
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by the publication of J. Franklin Jameson's four lectures on The American Revolution 
Considered as a Social Movement, and one is tempted to speculate upon the future 
influence of Professor Pares’ four chapters. But prophecy is no part of the reviewer's 
craft. 

From title to concluding paragraph, these essays reflect the skill of their author. 
In the hands of a lesser practitioner, they might have emerged replete with factual 
detail, hopelessly clogged with documentary and statistical materials better relegated, 
as here, to appendices or footnotes, and interesting only to a handful of narrow spe- 
cialists in economic history. Professor Pares, in contrast, succeeded once again in giving 
life to sound economic history and in fulfilling the chief obligations of the historian: 
to see the significance of the past in its own terms and to convey that kind of sophis- 
ticated understanding in language both clear and attractive to the reader. 

This book, the last we shall have from Richard Pares, bears testimony to the loss 
the profession has suffered in his untimely death. Is it too much to hope that some 
of his English friends will publish a collection of the articles and reviews which he 
wrote with such keen insight? 

Joun M. Hemrnnt, Il 
Southwestern at Memphis 


Epitaphs of Gloucester and Mathews Counties in Tidewater Virginia Through 186s. 
Collected by the Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities, Joseph 
Bryan Branch, Gloucester. Edited by E.G. Swem. Richmond: Virginia State Library, 
1959. 170 pp. $3.00 paper. 

Tue appearance of this unique collection of epitaphs, published by the Virginia State 

Library under the able editorship of Dr. Earl Gregg Swem, has brought together, from 

remote graveyards and forgotten places, material which is of more than casual interest 

to many people who live beyond the confines of Gloucester and Mathews counties. 

The hours of tedious and arduous labor (even hazardous at times when poison ivy 
and snakes lie in wait) cannot be so well appreciated as by one who has sought out 
tombstones for more than a third of a century for the small amount of information 
engraved thereon. The work entailed is at times rewarding, and the ladies of the 

Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities, Joseph Bryan Branch, Glou- 

cester; and the Daughters of the American Revolution, Augustine Warner Chapter, 

Gloucester, Dr. Joseph Diggs, Jr. Chapter, Mathews, and Cricket Hill Chapter, 

Mathews, are due a debt of gratitude for performing so well this task. 

The correct reading and deciphering of many tombstones, time-worn and barely 
legible, is a job which can be made into permanent record by photography. This perma- 
nent record in a photograph will save revisiting the isolated place and enable the 
researcher to study at leisure every detail. The accuracy of the copying and printing 
of these numerous epitaphs is, as far as the reviewer has been able to check, without 
a mistake. There will be no need to revisit a single spot unless it is to sound beneath 
the surface for stones covered with earth. 

The data from these numerous tombstones contain much genealogical information 
and other facts relating to the persons and families concerned. Further, the exact location 
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of the places of burial connects families and lands which, in the absence of county 
records, are invaluable. It is a broadside of the vital statistics of a period and locality — 
which contrasts sharply with the present-day problem of aging. 

The notes add much of interest and information. On page 98, the third husband of 
Mildred Washington should be Henry Willis, which is of small consequence for 
Lewis Willis was their son. 

This is a valuable addition to the meager stock of early records in these two counties 
where so little has been left prior to 1865. 

Well printed, the book deserves a more substantial binding. It has a splendid index. 

The Virginia State Library in producing this book has gone a bit afield from its 
beaten path for which devoted Virginians should be grateful indeed. 


Matcotm H. Harris 
West Point, Virginia 


The County of Warren, North Carolina: 1587-1917. By Manty Wave Wetiman. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1959. ix, 282 pp. $6.00. 


A center of plantation life in North Carolina, Warren County boasts a notable culture, 
a distinguished tradition, a gracious social heritage. Bordering Virginia, it has innum- 
erable ties with the Old Dominion, and many of its people, from its earliest settlement, 
are of Virginia stock. As late as the 1840's, Virginians from neighboring counties were 
migrating to the more salubrious Warren to escape “the Meherrin chills and fevers.” 

Warren was the birthplace and home of a number of great men, some of whom 
exerted a nationwide influence. The county's most famous son was Nathaniel Macon, 
in the national House of Representatives (of which he was Speaker 1801-1807) and 
Senate forty-seven years, leader in the Democratic-Republican party, whose name is 
inseparably linked with that of his Virginia colleague in the Randolph-Macon insti- 
tutions. 

The South knows Warren as the burial place of one of General R. E. Lee's daugh- 
ters, Miss Anne Carter Lee, who died at the summer resort, Jones Springs, in 1862. 

Manly Wade Wellman has packed into a comparatively short book a tremendous 
and impressive amount of historical information. There may be times when one gets 
the impression it is too tightly packed to enable the reader to see the full scene in its 
various nuances. A wealth of detail, often and appropriately drawn from the record 
of distinguished families and individuals, illustrates the broad sweep of Warren's his- 
torical development. 

Certain distinctive features strengthen the book’s composition and add interest to 
its reading. Noteworthy is the addition, at the end of each chapter, of some con- 
temporary document or excerpt from a contemporary document of special significance 
to the era. 

The arrangement is chronological, rather than topical. Mr. Wellman’s prevailing 
order, for the period after Warren County was created in 1779, is to devote a chapter 
to each decade. Regrettably the book cuts off at 1917, except for some lists in the 
appendices, Warren's interesting present makes one wish that this history had been 
brought up to date. 
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Several pages of illustrations preserve likenesses of Warren notables, some interesting 
places and groups. This reviewer wishes for photographs of some of the showplaces of 
the county. 

The appendices contain lists valuable historically and genealogically: the taxables in 
1781; heads of families in 1790; members of the North Carolina General Assembly; 
clerks of court, sheriffs, and registers of deeds; post offices and postmasters, 1827-1957; 
governors of North Carolina and members of both houses of the national Congress 
who were from Warren. 

Since the author is obviously working for brevity, this history of Warren is nut as 
full as some might desire. One sees through it, however, the long vista of Warren's 
past and gets a reasonably complete picture of various aspects of county life. 


Hersert C. Brapsnaw 
Durham Morning Herald 


Prologue to Revolution: Sources and Documents on the Stamp Act Crisis, 1764-1766. 
Edited by Epmunp S. Morcan. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1959. ix, 163 pp. $2.00. 


Teacuers have always been alarmed by the tendency in their students to accept any- 
thing they read, especially in textbooks, as the gospel truth. In recent years it has 
become popular to get around this difficulty by what is known as the “problems 
approach” whereby the student is presented with various sides to a broad issue, such 
as the westward movement or the coming of the Civil War, and is challenged to arrive 
at his own solution. Now Professor Edmund Morgan in Prologue to Revolution has 
gone a step farther. He has limited himself to the Stamp Act Crisis, 1764-1766, and 
has presented a large number of sources and documents relating to it. The idea is that 
the topic is limited enough and the documents presented so extensive that the student 
will be able to examine the problem in detail, and not only gain more understanding 
with respect to it, but also insight into the complex nature of the historical process. 

This is the first of a proposed series of source books on colonial America to be pub- 
lished by the Institute of Early American History and Culture, and the choice of editor 
and topic is a happy one. The Stamp Act Crisis was, of course, a pivotal point in the 
pre-Revolutionary protest, and no one is better qualified than Professor Morgan to 
select the source material since he is the coauthor of an excellent book on the Stamp 
Act. 

Professor Morgan has presented sixty-five well selected documents, ranging from 
letters to newspaper articles to speeches. These documents are arranged in seven sections, 
each with an introduction, and they follow the course of the Stamp Act from its origins 
to repeal. These documents make the volume valuable for the scholar as well as the 
student since most of them are not readily available elsewhere. Some have not been 
printed before; others have not appeared since they were first published in newspapers 
or pamphlets. 

Of course in any selection of documents such as this, some will be omitted which a 
particular reader would prefer to have seen included. I, for example, would have 
included in the section on the “Pattern of Rebellion” Governor Francis Fauquier’s 
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letter to the Board of Trade on November 3, 1765, explaining how he had protected 
stamp master George Mercer from a group of angry men who gathered before a tavern 
in Williamsburg. This would have given more balance to a section in which the 
majority of documents refer to the Northern Colonies. But this is a minor complaint, 


and it is hoped that the succeeding volumes in this series are as good as this one. 


Emory G. Evans 


University of Pittsburgh 


Heads Across the Sea: An Album of Eighteenth-Century English Literary Portraits in 
America. By Frances Suarr Fivx. Charlottesville: University of Virginia Press for 
the Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia, 1959. xv, 251 pp. $10.00. 


Wuen a person talks about a “labor of love,” his voice usually has a deprecatory tone. 
This volume is a labor of love, and no deprecators need apply. In her brief introduction 
Mrs. Fink, of Brookline, Massachusetts, gives the range and justification of this work 
as follows: “This album gathers together the American-owned ‘English heads’ of eight 
eenth-century literary figures and their associates; it records them in their New World 
setting, annotates them with excerpts from letters and diaries of the period and presents 
a few of them in reproduction. ... These images are not always (though often) great 
art; nor are they all definitively authenticated specimens. But they comprise part of 
a documentary record —a history —of the social, the cultural and the philosophical 
pattern from which America inherited its way of life and much of its style of living.” 

Mrs, Fink has fulfilled her purpose commendably. The entries, alphabetical by sub- 
ject, run from the musician, Karl F. Abel, to the poet, Edward Young. Within each 
entry are listed all holdings dealing with the subject in any medium, preceded by a few 
sentences or paragraphs of pleasantly antiquarian conversation about the subject. Many 
of the latter are as obvious as Dr. Johnson or the Pitts. Others are as unanticipated as 
Joseph Brant, the Indian chief, or Ignatius Sancho, a Negro writer. Again, many of 
the artists are as celebrated as Hogarth or Angelica Kauffman. But others are as obscure 
as Bartholomew Dandridge (1691-1754) — doubtless an ancestor of the two Virginians 
of the same name who figure in the biographical sketch of “The Curious Colonel Lang- 
born” in this magazine for October 1956. 

Mrs. Fink has provided four appendices listing the painters, sculptors, engravers, and 
collectors cited. Another appendix gives the geographic distribution of holdings in the 
United States, Canada, Cuba, and South America (Brazil only). There are revealed 
to be five repositories in Virginia: Colonial Williamsburg; the University; Washington 
and Lee (an unascribed oil from the French School of Daniel Defoe); Mrs. W. B. 
Watkins, Berryville; and Thomas B. Gay, Richmond. Forty-six clear photographs 

roduce as many portraits alphabetically by subject (the Defoe is No. 14). There is 
a useful bibliography. All of this material has been tied together by an excellent index. 

Two trivial errors have been noted. On page 15 the poet quoted is Charles, not 
“George,” Churchill. On page 193 the Shakespearean scholar is Lewis, not “Louis,” 
Theobald. 

We were about to say, what a pity at least one of the reproductions isn’t in color, 
but decided this would be pointless. It was obviously not Mrs. Fink's intention to issue 
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a collector's item but a scholar’s tool. She has done this, and better. She has made 
available a very handy implement for any citizen wishing to dig back into what has 
so often been styled “the most civilized of centuries.” 


Curtis Davis 


Baltimore, Maryland 


The Antiques Treasury of Furniture and Other Decorative Arts at: Winterthur, 
Williamsburg, Sturbridge, Ford Museum, Cooperstown, Deerfield, Shelburne. Edited 
by Auice Wincuesten and the Staff of Antiques Magazine. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Company, Inc., 1959. 320 pp. $13.50. 


Seven great American museums are summarized in this quarto volume by bringing 
together the separate issues of the magazine Antiques originally devoted to them and 
adding certain material to cover the changes and growth characteristic of such insti- 
tutions. After a statement of the purposes of each by their directors or sponsors, their 
contents are described in words and pictures arranged in categorical sections, such 
as furniture, ceramics, glass, metals, lighting devices, textiles and paintings, following 
generally chronological development. 

Some sections deal with the special collections or individual features of a particular 
museum. Among these are the collections of miniatures and spatterware and the Shop 
Lane and Court at Winterthur; The Street of Shops and Greenfield Village at Dear- 
born; the Interiors at Old Deerfield, and the Buildings at Shelburne. Certain subjects 
are developed by identified members of the several curatorial staffs and in a few instances 
through signed articles by outside authorities in the field. Examples of the latter being 
the Buildings, the Lighting Devices and the Firearms at Old Sturbridge Village, by 
Abbott L. Cummings, C. Malcolm Watkins and Holman J. Swinney respectively, and 
the Painted Decoration at Cooperstown, by Nina Fletcher Little. 

By the very fact that the material brought together here was never written or designed 
to be thus juxtaposed within two hard covers, it would hardly be fair to criticize its 
republication as a book. If one were to do so, the constant flow of carefully weighted 
and obvious descriptive prose, often cribbed and cabined to conform to the recurrent 
designs of magazine pages, would have to be mentioned. The sheer ennui that arises 
from the repetitiousness inherent in any catalogue-type presentation would require 
notice. 

It is better, therefore, to consider and treat this Treasury simply as a compiled picture- 
guide and through it visit each museum at as separated times as it would actually take 
to travel between them. By such an approach one can appreciate how much knowledge 
of furniture and the decorative arts is to be derived from the competently written and 
widely ranging articles and captions, and what fascination there is in finding the 
objects photographed singly or in small groups for study and comparison, also appearing 
as naturally used in rooms and buildings of their period. One would also discover an 
ingeniously arranged and selected “Chronology of Crafts,” by Helen Comstock, in 
quarter-century divisions, to help place artists, artisans, and antiques in their historical 


setting, and a full index to find any subject one wishes to follow through. Then perhaps 
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the only criticisms left to register would be the distortions in the tonalities of the color 
plates and the all-too-frequent muddy or gray areas in the black-and-white illustrations. 


BertraM K. Lirrie 
The Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities 


The Appalachian Frontier: America's First Surge Westward. By Joun ANTHony 
Caruso. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 1959. 408 pp. $5.75. 


Qurre fortunately, sectional prejudice has seldom entered into the writing of the history 
of our western frontier, yet the subject has been highly controversial. Western historians 
have argued that the essential features of American democracy had their origin in 
frontier conditions; others have stressed the crass materialism and anti-intellectualism 
which the frontier engendered. But while the older generation differed in their inter- 
pretation of the frontier experience, most of them had some knowledge, either at first 
or second hand, of the conditions which they strove to interpret. They surely hoped 
that a new generation of workers in their field would be able to assess the facts more 
objectively and arrive at more mature conclusions. It was with this anticipation that 
the present reviewer agreed to attempt an appraisal of Professor John A. Caruso’s work 
on The Appalachian Frontier. It is with regret that he must record his disappointment. 

Probably one should not make too much of the appropriateness of titles, but Professor 
Caruso makes very free use of the “Appalachian Frontier.” It is stated on the dust 
jacket that the book “traces the advance of the frontier in the area between the Ohio 
and Tennessee rivers,” but the narrative begins when, in 1650, Virginians under Captain 
Abraham Wood made their first attempt to explore the back country, and finally, in the 
seventh and eighth chapters, which discuss “Lord Dunmore’s War” and “The Wilder- 
ness Trail,” we reach Kentucky. The Appalachian frontier, strictly speaking, is hardly 
mentioned and the index lists no reference to it. 

Instead of presenting a study of the settlement of the area indicated by the title, 
this book recapitulates the story of the extension of civilization from the coastal regions 
of Virginia and the Carolinas to Kentucky and Tennessee. The author has made use 
of the more familiar of the secondary accounts and has, on occasion, dipped into the 
Draper and Durrett papers. The back flap carries the claim that this is a “work of 
impeccable scholarship ...a synthesis of all the information available on the subject,” 
and that the author “has done the widest and most varied research in his quest for the 
full story of this significant phase of our national infancy.” Yet, despite this enthusiasm 
for scholarship, the publishers have not only relegated the footnotes to the back of the 
book; they have managed to avoid any reference to them in the text. It is to be hoped 
that, some day, our publishers will discover that they will not succeed in inducing 
the general public to read history by omitting footnotes. After all, it is difficult to 
compete with TV. 

Far from the vivid account of the Southern frontier which one is led to expect in this 
work, the reader is left with the impression that the author does not understand the 
people of whom he is writing, or else that he lacks the ability to describe what he knows. 
For instance, as to the raising of a log cabin, he says that, “When the structure was 
completed spaces for a door and windows were cut.” Similarly, in describing the Ken- 
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tucky rifle, he says that, “For accurate shooting the rifle ball was loaded with a greased 
patch of cloth. The flintlock and the single [sic] trigger were the fashion. Many of the 
gun barrels were made by blacksmiths who hammered out the barrel from bar iron, 
bored and rifled it, tempered it, made the flintlocks and double [sic] triggers, set a 
segment of a slick quarter for front sight and rounded out the set and the hindsight, 
made the bullet moulds, stocked the gun with curly maple or black walnut, and 
tested it on their own ground” (p. 211). Is this clear? 

Again, on page 218, the author speaks of the pioneer women who, “spun clothing 
and made floating wick lamps from clay and bear grease.” On page 215 it is stated 
that “When the corn matured it was either roasted in hot ashes or made into hominy 
or ground into meal.” And who, in the history of the frontier, ever “mowed the corn”? 
(p. 245). Despite a paragraph of explanation, the author does not make clear his 
statement that “The pioneer usually cleared his land by burning” (p. 216), nor account 
for the fact that hunters, “gnawed with that plague of their occupation, rheumatism, 
got relief by sleeping with their feet in the fire” (p. 220). 

The author says that the early German glass blowers in Kentucky “believed that 
witches blew out the fires in their furnaces” (p. 221), but witchcraft was more charac- 
teristic of seventeenth-century New England than of the eighteenth-century frontier. 
Generally speaking, his view of the frontier is that of the romanticist, yet he believes that, 
as the frontiersmen “grew in wealth they coarsened and petrified in spirit. While they 
welcomed Sunday as a day free from labor, they spent most of it in rowdy entertainment. 
They quarreled, fought, whored, blasphemed and got drunk” (p. 227). Such incon- 
sistencies and obscurities might be forgiven a young and ambitious scholar if he did 
not attempt to pass final judgment on a matter which he in no way understands. In 
speaking of the Tennessee phase of the Spanish Conspiracy, he states that the corre- 
spondence relating thereto “has aroused a great deal of suspicion among some super- 
ficial [!) and unimaginative scholars and writers who, more the bane than the boon 
of history, have seen in it evidence of a design on the part of Robertson and the Cumber- 
land settlers to place the region under the dominion of Spain.” So far as the reviewer 
knows, none of the “superficial and unimaginative” historians to whom he refers have 
made any such assertion! In spite of all this, Professor Caruso generally follows the 
well-known accounts which deal with his subject and his narrative is usually factual, 
but lacking in distinction. 


Tuomas Perxins ABERNETHY 


University of Virginia 


Arlington Heritage: Vignettes of a Virginia County. By Eveanon Ler TempLeman. 
Arlington: Privately published by the author, 1959. viii, 200 pp. $5.00. 


From the time the Necostins —a tribe of Powhatan’s Confederacy — abandoned their 
village until the site was taken over for the present Marriott Motor Hotel, the people, 
the happenings, and the interests of Arlington County (formerly Alexandria County 
and earlier a part of Fairfax County), Virginia, have been intimately related to this 
commonwealth and the nation. Charles I took away the alluring offshore islands of 
this part of Virginia when he gave the Potomac River in its entirety to the Lord 
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Proprietor of Maryland with the royal grant of that land. The area was embraced in 
the Constitution's “ten miles square” prescribed by the founding fathers for the “seat 
of the Government of the United States,” but upon a plebiscite of the inhabitants, 
it rejoined Virginia in 1846. 

Henry Clay dueled for his honor and, incidentally, his life in a secluded glen there. 
Meanwhile, for his Custis stepchildren and their children, General Washington had 
erected stately homes within its present boundaries. Along the tributaries of the 
Potomac, these gentry established grist mills for the use of themselves and equally 
for their neighbors. Robert E. Lee had scarcely left Arlington House for Richmond, 
to accept his commission in the army of his native Virginia, when the Federal troops 
crossed from Washington to occupy the county. 

Fortunately, all of this and a gratifying recognition of the fine old families of the 
county have been delectably chronicled. With single-subject stories and with early 
and contemporaneous photographs, including reproductions of treasured portraits, Elea- 
nor Lee Templeman recounts in Arlington Heritage: Vignettes of a Virginia County 
the personages, the homes, the schools, the churches with their glebes, the great com- 
mercial canal carried by aqueduct above and over the Potomac, and the other prides 
of the county. Encampments and activities of the Federal troops of occupation, too, 
are recalled in authentic camera pictures. The individuals of whom she writes are not 
those who once slept in Arlington County—they lived in it. 

Not an omnium-gatherum, the attractive volume is a tastily selective record. It evinces 
the hard, factual appraisal of the honest historian, a knowledge of the real values of life 
and a feeling of what for all time is beautiful. So painsworthy a task exacted, and to 
it was generously devoted, painstaking research. The accuracy — the marrow of history 
— of the sketches and their condensation — the gem of words — are gently softened by 
the feathery touch of the author's style. 

Northern Virginia —the text runs over into Alexandria and Fairfax County — is 
especially Mrs. Templeman’s obligor. Though born beyond the marches of the Old 
Dominion, upon reaching the years of discretion she naturally and altogether fitly 
came back to Virginia. She now resides in the area represented by her great-great- 
grandfather, Richard Bland Lee, as its first congressman, where also lived his brother, 
the renowned “Light Horse Harry” Lee, and where, too, her direct ascendant, John 
Roberts, was Mayor of Alexandria and at times the host of Lafayette. Her book is 
indeed another of the felicitous events in Arlington County. 

Avsert V. Bryan 
Alexandria, Virginia 


Dictionary of American Naval Fighting Ships. Volume I—A-B. Foreword by Apmima. 
Burke. Preface by Rear Apminat E. M. Washington: Naval History 
Division, Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, 1959. xvii, 349 pp. $3.00. 


Tws book is the first of a multivolume series which will contain a brief description 
of each of some ten thousand ships which have served in the United States Navy and 
a sketch of the career of each. Facts are presented concisely, and the Dictionary will 
be a ready and invaluable reference book for writers, students, and scholars. Those who 
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served on the ships will cherish it. It is a microcosm of the development of the Navy 
from a few tiny ships to the greatest sea power the world has ever known, from the 
antecedents of the Bonhomme Richard to the Nautilus and the Long Beach, from the 
sail to atomic power. 

This volume is the result of an immense amount of research and editorial work, 
which is being ably directed by Admiral Eller. 

Samuet M. Bemiss 

Richmond, Virginia 


Origin of the Lynch Law, 1780: A Study in Patriotism. By Atrnep Percy. Madison 
Heights, Virginia: Percy Press, 1959. viii, 75 pp. $1.75. 


In the path of a portion of the British army advancing from South Carolina in 1779 were 
military objectives in Montgomery and Bedford counties, Virginia. Further north was 
the camp near Charlottesville where prisoners of war were held. Emboldened by the 
success of the British troops, Tory sympathizers organized to render assistance. Antici- 
pating such a move, the Virginia General Assembly in May 1780 enacted statutes 
concerning subversive acts short of treason, which would become effective in August. 

In July information regarding plans of the Tories was obtained by the authorities. 
Some leading local men were implicated. Responsibility for protecting the region fell 
upon Colonels James Callaway and Charles Lynch and Captain Robert Adams, Jr., 
of Bedford, and Colonel William Preston of Montgomery. We are here concerned with 
the activities in Bedford as they relate to the term “Lynch Law.” Faced by a threat 
to the safety of the country, these officials apprehended those who were actively disloyal 
and dealt out summary justice. Trials were had before a quasi de facto court, exercising 
both civil and military authority, at “Green Level,” the home of Colonel Lynch which 
was conveniently located. Legality of the court may be questionable, but the hearings 
were conducted in an orderly manner by responsible officials. Existing applicable laws 
were enforced. Where no statute was effective, the court applied those passed in May. 
No death penalties were imposed. Those found guilty of treason were transferred for 
further trial by the General Court. 

Trial records, if kept, are not available. Other documents, including a report of 
Colonel Preston to Governor Jefferson and letters from the Governor to Callaway 
and Lynch disclose the nature of the plot, the measures taken to thwart it, and the 
approval of the Governor. Approval of the Virginia legislature is shown by an act 
subsequently passed. 

The episode caused friction and recriminations, and left scars requiring much time 
to heal. Naturally, Colonel Lynch was a major target for abuse by those who felt 
aggrieved. “Lynch Law” is a catchy phrase. It trips from the tongue and was carried 
by settlers to the newly opened western country and applied to acts of summary justice. 

This booklet is an interesting recital and shows the author's legal training. The back- 
ground material, essential to focus proper light upon available records, is well handled. 
More extended discussion of other theories might have more effectively fixed the origin 
of the term. However, Mr. Percy has persuasively and effectively presented his real 
contention which is that whatever its origin, the actions of Colonel Lynch and his 
associates do not justify the current definition of “Lynch Law.” 
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The volume is attractively designed. The printing is good, the type clear, and the 
illustrations well executed. It is well indexed. The glossary is satisfactory, and the 
map is useful in fixing the locale. 

This contribution is an interesting footnote to history and well worth reading. It 
also stimulates the reader to review other source material concerning events preceding 
the engagement at King’s Mountain. 

Srertinc HutcHeson 


Boydton, Virginia 


The Autobiography of James Monroe. Edited by Sruart Geray Brown with the 
assistance of Donatp G. Baker. Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1959. xi, 236 
pp- $6.00. 


Ir it may seem strange that more than a century should have elapsed after Monroe's 
death before his autobiography was published, a hasty glance at the contents of this 
volume will soon make it quite clear that its long oblivion was well deserved. His- 
torians have long been familiar with the scrawled sheets of this work which are among 
the Monroe Papers in the New York Public Library, and with admirable fortitude many 
have struggled to decipher it, only to discover that it had no interest for either the 
general reader or the historian of early Republic, and indeed that it had very little 
significance even for the biographer. One cannot but admire the diligence and skill 
with which Dr. Brown and his assistant, Mr. Baker, have mastered Monroe's almost 
illegible calligraphy in order to prepare the manuscript for publication, but one may 
question that the effort was justified by the historical worth of Monroe's work. 

The shortcomings of this autobiography arise first of all from the fact that Monroe 
wrote only a very rough and very incomplete first draft. He began work upon it shortly 
after his retirement, which was far from a tranquil one, for he was harassed by 
financial difficulties, worried by his wife's illness, and handicapped by his own failing 
health. For a man whose thoughts did not flow easily and who wrote only with the 
greatest of difficulty, the conditions under which he was working made it impossible 
for him to write with any polish or attention to detail. Since none of the manuscript 
was ever revised the habitual heaviness of Monroe's style is markedly evident and 
the sentences clumsily constructed. Secondly, the autobiography disappoints in that 
it contains no reminiscences of a personal nature, offers no behind-the-scenes accounts 
of public events, and presents no portraits of contemporaries with whom Monroe was 
closely associated. This perhaps is not surprising in the light of the reticence which 
Monroe manifested even in private correspondence, for he was not a man given to 
introspection or easy exchange of gossip. He intended to write, as the constant use 
of the third person singular makes clear, an official account of his public career. Conse- 
quently all those things which would make this work most valuable are entirely missing, 
except for one or two rather trivial personal details. A marked example of his reluc- 
tance to enter into matters involving either character or personal judgment was his 
omission of any account of the Battle of Monmouth and the subsequent court martial 
of General Charles Lee. Monroe took part in this engagement and was a personal 
friend of Lee — yet a half century after the event he declined to offer any opinion 
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on this controversial affair. Perhaps he meant to fill it in later, for he left a gap at 
this point in his narrative. 

The most serious deficiencies of the autobiography spring from Monroe’s own char- 
acter and in particular his hypersensitivity to criticism of his conduct as a statesman 
and political leader. Three episodes in his career concerned him deeply, for they seemed 
to raise questions as to his ability and success as a diplomat. They were his service as 
Minister to France during the Washington administration, his misunderstanding with 
Livingston as to which of them should have greater credit for the purchase of Louisiana, 
and his service as Minister to England under Jefferson. Consequently four-fifths of 
his manuscript is devoted to these aspects of his career and nearly one-half is confined 
solely to his mission in France. All of this makes excessively dull reading for Monroe 
simply drew on official documents, employing them in such a way as to constitute a 
defense of his conduct. Indeed, most of the material relating to his career as Minister 
to France was drawn from the defense which he published in 1798 and which was 
reprinted in S. M. Hamilton’s edition of his writings. Since Monroe added nothing 
from his own recollections, the material he presents is no more revealing than the 
official documents and is less complete. 

Dr. Brown has prepared an excellent introduction in which he makes no excessive 
claims concerning the significance of this work in illuminating the early history of 
the Republic. In his introduction Dr. Brown repeats the legend of the Fredericksburg 
Peace Ball, which seems to be indestructable although David M. Matteson (“The 
Fredericksburg Peace Ball,” Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XLIX (1941), 
152-156) has conclusively demonstrated that the local tradition upon which this story 
is based is erroneous. Dr. Brown has wisely kept the critical notes to a bare minimum, 
for, to have filled in Monroe's bleak narrative with materials now available from other 
sources, would have more than doubled the size of the volume. 


Harry AMMON 


Southern Illinois University 


Mexico, 1825-1828: The Journal and Correspondence of Edward Thornton Tayloe. 
Edited by C. Harvey Garprver. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 


Press, 1959. 212 pp. $5.00. 


Edward Thornton Tayloe, born at the Octagon House in Washington, D. C., and 
educated at Harvard, spent three years as secretary to the first United States Ambas- 
sador to Mexico, Joel R. Poinsett. Though he later served in Colombia as well, his 
career ambitions were probably frustrated by the death of President William H. 
Harrison. Tayloe was happy to return to his beloved estate, Powhatan Hill, in King 
George County, and remain a Virginia planter the rest of his life. 

The journal of his Mexican sojourn, and his letters during the same period to his 
brother Benjamin Ogle Tayloe, under the very careful editorship of Mr. Gardiner, 
make a brisk and refreshing account of life in Mexico during the first years of the 
new Republic. Political repercussions to the presence of Poinsett in the capital, occa- 
sional glimpses of Mexican social life, and Tayloe’s intense personal interest in the 
development of mining in Mexico, make up the bulk of his journal. Progressively 
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through the journal, there are evidences of his sympathetic rapprochement to Spanish 
culture, although he certainly begins coolly enough. Yet his coolness has its value. 
“1 cannot lie at such a pace,” he says, in mentioning the rhapsodies of certain con- 
temporary travel-writers in Mexico. That is, he must tell the bad with the good. 
Mexican provincial inns, for instance, never fail to draw venom from him. 

He shudders when he sees Mexican ladies smoking: he hopes that for the future 
good of Mexico, “ladies will no longer gormandize or smoke — will discover that it is 
vulgar to attend cock fights.” Yet he generalizes that Mexicans are “a mild and amiable 
people.” He sees the political structure of the new Republic as weak, but views its 
future with optimism, and hails its “rising sun of liberty.” 

Tayloe derogates the political aspirations of the priesthood in Mexico, yet he has 
many personal friends among the clerics. His description of two political parties, the 
Escoceses and the Yorkinos, who took their names from two Masonic branches, is good. 
His avidity for every detail on the progress of mining, particularly in putative profits, 
is an unfortunate heralding of excessive exploitation by foreign capital under the much 
later regime of Porfirio Diaz. Yet Tayloe’s visits to mines often also carry the ring of 
an adventurous spirit. He began the study of Spanish, and familiarized himself with 
classic histories of Mexico, including Humboldt's travels. Of pre-Columbian monu- 
ments, he reported, “All those antiquities... have impressed me with a far more favor- 
able opinion than I had before entertained of the civilized state of the Indians of this 
country... before the conquest.” Eventually Tayloe allows himself to say, “these 
people are very polite —the more I see of them, the more I am pleased — and though 
they have a great many vices, I am disposed to make allowance for them.” 

The new nation, that would aspire to emulate some of the democratic political struc- 
ture of its near neighbor, had the heartfelt best wishes of this Virginian. And the 
publication of Tayloe’s journal will undoubtedly be recognized in Mexico as a new 
and valuable sidelight on the first years of the new Republic. 


Faeperuck W. Franck 
Frederick College, Portsmouth 


Covered Bridges of the Middle Atlantic States. By Ricnarp Sanvens Auten. Brattle- 
boro, Vt.: The Stephen Greene Press, 1959. viii, 120 pp. $6.50. 


Wuen such a book as this appears, scholars and professionals do not always shout 
in unanimous chorus, “Hurrah for the hobbyists and amateurs!” But I am often willing 
to lead the cheering, if only because such enthusiasts contribute to human knowledge 
by tackling and accomplishing what serious folk would not deign to attempt. 

By vocation, Richard Sanders Allen is a village postmaster in New York State. 
Avocationally, he has become an authority on one nostalgic relic of yesteryear — the 
covered bridge. So much is this true that his fetish was featured in a Saturday Evening 
Post article. Like many an authority, he has become also an author — of contributions 
to such magazines as American Heritage, Ford Times, and Vermont Life and of a 1957 
book (successful enough to have been reprinted) on the Covered Bridges of the North- 
east. Let us hope that his appetite for examining in person surviving covered bridges has 
not been sated in the production of this second book. We might even pray that his 
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family station wagon will not imitate the one-horse shay as he finds new worlds for 
his conquests growing more and more remote from home. 

The book deals with more than 400 existing covered bridges and their departed 
counterparts constructed since 1800 in Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District 
of Columbia, Virginia, and West Virginia. His chief heroes are bridge designers like 
Theodore Burr and Lewis Wernwag, whose patented trusses enabled rustic carpenters 
to make flexible wood support the traffic of road or railroad in quite various crossings 
of chasms, canals, and rivers as much as a mile wide. Yet, in a sense, the heroes are 
the products rather than the architects, engineers, and workmen. Some of us look upon 
any building of frame construction —a type said to have a life expectancy of roughly 
thirty years — with much increased respect if it has survived for more than a century. 
Can we not share Allen's admiration for covered bridges, products of axe and adze, 
that have become venerable despite such enemies as rot, weight, floods, and “progress”? 

Four brief chapters summarize with conversational informality the most memorable 
“high spots” in the development of covered bridges through 1865. Then follows a com- 
mentary on past and present specimens in each of the six areas. The book is completed 
with a bit of a survey of recent efforts to preserve existing covered bridges, a tabulation 
of such data concerning them as the author could obtain readily, a glossary and 
another technical appendix for the uninitiated, a far from exhaustive bibliography of 
relevant publications, and an index that can be somewhat helpful. 

On second thought, it is the many illustrations that really complete the book. Indeed, 
they will seem to many users its best feature. There are enough of them to average 
about two per page. Their variety runs the gamut —of maps to show bridge sites, 
sketches to portray details of design, woodcuts of structures long gone, photographs 
of both recent victims and survivors, and pictures of bridge engineers and builders. 

Only nine of the existing covered bridges are attributed to Virginia. (Of these, the 
unique Humpback near Covington is properly allotted the starring role.) But Virginians’ 
interest in the book should not be proportionately small. They may be aston- 
ished to find that fame in other fields did not preclude contributions to the covered- 
bridge cause by men like Claudius Crozet, Benjamin Henry Latrobe, Robert Mills, 
Thomas Paine, Charles Willson Peale, Moncure Robinson, and Lew Wallace. (In 
consideration for Allen’s reminders of their roles in the story, can we agree to forgive 
him for calling two of them Claude and Ben?) Moreover, just as Virginia history 
is not confined to the present boundaries of the Old Dominion, Virginians may feel 
concerned in much that lies beyond the pages assigned specifically by Allen to their 
state. They can read something of Wernwag’s influence upon the Northwestern Vir- 
ginia Turnpike; of his remarkable S-shaped, goo foot, road-and-railroad covered bridge 
at Harpers Ferry built for the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, with an offshoot for the 
Winchester and Potomac Railroad that made the Virginia end really more Y-shaped; of 
his island home in the Shenandoah at Harpers Ferry; of the bridge’s involvement in 
John Brown's Raid and of its wartime destruction; of Lemuel Chenoweth and the 
covered bridges he built for the Staunton and Parkersburg Turnpike; of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal and extinct covered bridges just across the Potomac in the District; 
of the covered bridge at Philippi (now in West Virginia) made famous in one of the 
earliest battles of the war; and of the feats of bridge dynamiters and bridge builders 
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in blue and gray at other crucial streams when the engineering of victory depended 
upon bridge engineers. But enough of these hints, even though they serve to get into 
the index to this Magazine some proper names omitted from the index to the book 
itself! It is an impressionistic morsel, yet welcome withal. 


W. 
South Carolina Archives Department 


The Old South Illustrated. By Ports Cravon (Davin Hunter Stroruen). Edited 
with an Introduction by Cecm D. Esy, Jn. Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1959. xxi, 296 pp. $6.00. 


Tus book is a good example of the worth of a university press: it preserves items of 
historical value. The present text has been selected from three different travel series 
which Martinsburg-born D. H. Strother (1816-1888) contributed to Harper's Magazine 
over the period 1853-1858, as the result of which he became possibly the highest-paid 
journalist of his day. “In the decade preceding the Civil War,” points out Dr. Eby, 
professor of English at Madison College in Harrisonburg, “perhaps ten read his work 
for every one who had even heard of Hawthorne, Melville, or Whitman.” 

Those who read this work today will find it, at best, superior letterpress. As the 
author said of himself on page 132, “without his sketches Porte Crayon scarcely rises 
above the commonplace.” But the sketches are charming, and the prose is not unnote- 
worthy. Strother’s evocation of life in the Great Dismal Swamp or in the piny-woods 
country around Washington, North Carolina, are genre pieces of value. A Virginian 
who considered Houdon’s statue of Washington grossly overrated (p. 201), he was 
no provincial. “His ideal of Southern life” was found near Edenton, North Carolina 
(p. 174), and he thought East Tennessee “one of the most delightful countries in the 
world” (p. 245). Cultural historians will be interested in Strother’s reference to “The 
Chickasaw Nation” (p. 64) —a tune that turns up in the historical novels of A. B. 
Guthrie — or in his orotund anticipation of the F. J. Turner thesis (pp. 283-284). 
Etymologists will cock an ear at his reference to “yeopon” tea (p. 164) or to Arab, 

“a term of opprobrium net very clear in its meaning” (p. 170: the Treasury Auditor, 
William Lee, had used this epithet on President Jackson in 1834). On pages 263-264 
Strother tries his hand at a “Mozis Addums” dialect letter in the very year George W. 
Bagby was inaugurating his better-known epistles. Though his inset stories are a bore 
and retard the narrative, his Negro dialect is delicious. Upon occasion he can even be 
quotable: “The horses smoked like hot cakes”; an invalid slave “spent his days between 
his pig-pen, his patch, and his prayers.” 

Yet these features are of interest mainly to the specialist. The general reader will 
probably find Strother’s amiable prolixity rather wearing. Dr. Eby has dressed it out 
with a helpful preface and bibliographical appendix, and given it a somewhat mis- 
leading title (parts only of Virginia, Tennessee, and North Carolina come under dis- 
cussion). It is a pity he did not see fit to identify the frequent literary allusions, 
and generations of genealogists yet unborn will visit anathema upon him for having 
refused to provide an index. The taste here offered of Strother’s varied career suggests 
that a thoroughgoing biography of this artist may have considerably more value than 
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any one thing the artist sketched or wrote. We look forward to just this from Dr. Eby 
next year. 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Curtis Carrot Davis 


Slavery: A Problem in American Institutional and Intellectual Life. By Sranuey M. 
Exxrs. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1959. viii, 248 pp. $4.50. 


Tuns is a curious book. It digresses from explaining how slavery worked in this country 
by detailing descriptions of the brutal tactics through which minds were raped in Nazi 
concentration camps. The parallel between this conduct and the forcing of Negroes into 
the American slave system is an overuse of an expanded metaphor. The last chapter 
in the book is an odd sort of appraisal of Mr. Elkins’ work by critical friends before 
it was published. He still persists in his comparison despite the fact that his friendly 
critics point out, that the slaveholders boasted of “responsibility” for property while the 
basis of the German procedure was not search for profits but pure terror. The author 
is not “original” in his researches, confining himself to published expositions of slavery. 
He holds to the thesis that manuscript searchings are not indispensable to all work 
having historical dimensions. 

The validity of this last assertion is cogently demonstrated by the main body of 
Mr. Elkins’ book. He has written a book on slavery as original in its way as the 
research-based treatises of Ulrich B. Phillips and Kenneth Stampf. Building on the 
many studies of the institution that have already been “worked over with great care 
and thoroughness,” he gives a most complete reinterpretation of the problems slavery 
presents. Here is an accomplishment as original and more thoughtful than the pedes- 
trian if sensible researches by the many students of slavery. He answers much that has 
puzzled thoughtful students of the Negro problem. 

How did the Negro get to be the child he seems to be despite the efforts of the 
educators and other advocates of democracy to make him into a full adult? Negroes 
were subjected to “shock treatment” in being uprooted in Africa and transplanted to 
America, a transference that annihilated their Africa culture and made them into per- 
fect Samboes to do the will of their white masters. They became unique Americans 
who have never been able to acquire the instinct of self-assertion that has been acquired 
by all other Americans. 

Why did the Anglo-Saxons subject their slaves and ex-slaves to a more rigid discipline 
than did the Spanish and the Portuguese in the regions to which they brought Negroes? 
Why did not the Anglo-Saxons allow their Negroes an independent family life? Why 
did they not allow them a relatively easy means of gaining their freedom? And why, 
after freedom was imposed on the Negroes, were the English-speaking Americans able 
to bind the darker people in an immutable caste not understandable to Americans of 
Portuguese and Spanish origins? 

Mr. Elkins’ answer to these inquiries is complicated but convincing. The Spanish 
and Portuguese colonists had imposed upon them the restraints of medieval ethics 
and an autocratic and benevolent Crown and Church against their inclination to exact 
the maximum profit cut of their Negro captives. The Anglo-Saxons, on the other hand, 
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in the name of boasted freedoms, were free to apply their capitalistic ambitions to the 
limit in dealing with their Negro captives. The ethics of maximum profits were applied 
to their human property as well as to their mules and their inanimate possessions. The 
power of self-governing people to crack down on slaves was too great to be restrained 
by the will of a declining Crown and a Church controlled by slaveholding vestries. 


Francis B. 


Longwood College 


The Civil War Dictionary. By Marx Mayo Boarner III. Maps and Diagrams by 
Aten C. Norturop and Lowext I. Mutter. New York: David McKay Company, 
Inc., 1959. xvi, 974 pp. $15.00. 


In this authoritative reference work of almost 1,000 pages, more than half of the space 
is allotted to succinct biographical sketches of approximately 2,000 Civil War leaders 
and personalities. The second largest category of entries is military operations. 

In his introduction to the volume, Lieutenant Colonel Boatner states that the book 
presupposes some familiarity with the subject, and thus is more for the researcher and 
the serious student than it is for the casual reader. Moreover its emphasis is on 
inclusiveness rather than comprehensiveness — i.e., on briefly covering the maximum 
number of important subjects rather than giving a detailed treatment of a smaller num- 
ber of “selected high spots.” 

The thorough appraisal of this specialized dictionary requires an encyclopedic know!- 
edge of military history that the reviewer's more general doctoral training in history 
failed to provide. Therefore, he enlisted the assistance of Messrs. Albert Dillahunty and 
Ralph Happel — two National Park Service historians who have devoted years to the 
study and interpretation of the Civil War. 

All three of us agree that Colonel Boatner deserves an “A” for accuracy — the indis- 
pensable attribute of an acceptable dictionary. This high standard is also generally main- 
tained in the approximately 86 specially prepared maps and diagrams that explain, clarify 
and supplement the text. 

When we commend the editor and the cartographers, we are not saying that they 
achieved the impossible; namely, handling this vast volume of facts without committing 
a few errors. Before the next printing of this dictionary, the caption of the map of 
the battle of Fredericksburg (p. 312) should have Franklin substituted for Hancock 
in the sentence “Following Burnside’s ambiguous orders, Hancock's attack is stopped 
after three hours of heavy fighting and his military reputation is ruined.” Hancock's 
reputation was never ruined. 

Mr. Dillahunty (the author of Shiloh National Military Park, Tennessee, volume 10 
of the National Park Service Historical Handbook Series) feels that the attempt to 
tell two stories on the map of the battle of Shiloh (p. 757) produces confusion. He 
believes that this map should have shown just how the battle was fought, and that how it 
was planned to be fought should have been displayed on the preceding map (p. 755). 
This critic, however, characterizes the entry on the battle of Shiloh as an excellent brief 
account that includes the essentials and avoids unnecessary details that would have 
cluttered the narrative. 
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The reviewer was intrigued with The Civil War Dictionary's definition of “Galva- 
nized Yankees,” which follows G. W. Smith's usage as found in Johnson and Buel’s 
Battles and Leaders. This definition is just the reverse of that found in A Dictionary 
of American English on Historical Principles. 

In subsequent printings it should be explained that the Mechanicsville mentioned 
in connection with Longstreet (p. 919) is not the one in the Peninsular Campaign, 
but a community near Gordonsville which was also called Boswell’s Crossroads. 

One of the dictionary’s unfortunate omissions is the lack of any information on 
Professor T. S. C. Lowe's observation balloons. 

Although this dictionary is not intended as the ultimate source book of Civil War 
history, it is a handy and reliable compendium that should meet the needs of a host 
of libraries and of students of the struggle between the blue and gray. 


Carrot H. Quenzer 
Mary Washington College of the University of Virginia 


Generals in Gray: Lives of the Confederate Commanders. By Ezra J. Wanner. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1959. xxvii, 420 pp. $7.50. 


For many years students of the Civil War have wished for a one-volume reference 
book on the general officers. In fact, various plans have been considered for such 
a publication, but always the difficulties seemed insurmountable. Mr. Warner, invest- 
ment broker and amateur researcher, has displayed commendable courage and some- 
what awesome diligence in undertaking this enterprise on his own. It must be said 
at the outset that he has not succeeded in surmounting the obstacles. However, he does 
provide the field with the only complete coverage hitherto available. 

As Mr. Wamer points out, nearly one half of the Confederacy’s general officers 
do not appear in the Dictionary of American Biography, and at least fifty generals do 
not appear in any published source. Mr. Warner remedies this deficiency by a sketch 
of each of the 425 individuals who received appointments by the President to one of 
the four grades of general and, in so doing, he makes an interesting distinction of what 
officially constituted a “general,” and what placed one at his properly appointed rank. 
These sketches faithfully recount the date and place of birth, educational background, 
professional work before the War and a capsuled history of life after the War. 

Within this brief space it has not been possible to individualize the person in any 
way at all, and this lack was one of the problems contemplated in presenting the book. 
A more serious lack is the absence of evaluation of the generals as soldiers. This element 
was another of the anticipated obstacles, and it is quite understandable that an author 
would eschew this in covering 425 individuals. Yet, the value of the book is significantly 
diminished by this omission. In the DAB some of the appraisals are dubious at best, 
and some flatly inaccurate, and Mr. Warner has probably followed the wiser course 
in avoiding any, but between this and the lack of individual characteristics, the sketches 
present a rather flat sameness. Of course, in such a book the individuals can scarcely 
be made fascinating, and that is not the objection. The sameness simply places all the 
officers on a dead level. Since the book is restricted to factualities, the volume would 
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be improved by a more precise placing of the general officer's unit in the structure of 
the army — such as division, brigade, corps. 

It seems ungrateful to carp at these omissions in a work which presents to students 
the single available source of the full complement of Confederate generals, containing 
a photograph of each. Mr. Warner and Louisiana State University Press are to be 
congratulated for providing this reference book even with its limitations. 


Currrorp Downey 
Richmond, Virginia 


Pickett's Charge, A Microhistory of the Final Attack at Gettysburg, July 3, 1863. By 
Georce R. Stewart. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1959. xi, 354 pp. $5.00. 


Stewart's Pickett's Charge belongs to the category of “day” books, of which in late 
years there has been a veritable rash. The day in this case is July 3, 1863, the place 
Gettysburg, and the great event the climax of the three-days battle and, the author 
would contend,i of the Civil War and even of the whole of American history. He sug- 
gests that “we may be able to see the war as clearly by looking minutely and carefully at 
a period of a few hours as by looking extensively and dimly throughout four years.” 
The book is a close look indeed at the fifteen hours between early morning and the 
setting of the sun on the day the Confederate cause received what has usually been 
considered its death blow. For this reason the author has given it the subtitle of 
“Microhistory.” 

The book is above all a vivid, living account of an action that has perhaps fascinated 
more people, North and South, than any other single one in any of our American wars. 
It is also notable for some interesting viewpoints. Stewart quite clearly has more sym- 
pathy for Longstreet than for Lee, and while he agrees that the former did not want 
to make the charge, he absolves him of any disobedience or wrongful action, and indeed 
of any responsibility for its failure. Lee, on the other hand, emerges as no towering 
hero on this critical day, but as a man who, initially overconfident, in the end over- 
compensates by reiterating time and again his responsibility for failure. Meade 
fares little better, for Stewart finds he exercised little effective control over the course 
of the battle. He belittles the Federal commander's famed judgment that Lee would 
attack in the center on the third day by pointing out that Meade’s dispositions did not 
conform to this judgment. Stewart also effectively settles the old question of Pickett’s 
place in Pickett’s Charge as between those who place him well in the forefront and 
those who place him “well to the rear, behind a large rock.” He behaved well, says our 
author, up to a point and was in the forefront about half way. He then seems to have 
become confused and did fall back to the rear, ceasing to exercise any further effective 
control over his troops, who went on under their brigade commanders. Stewart thinks 
this more owing to his “not being a quick-thinking man” than to any cowardice. 

If there are no real villains of this piece, there is a hero — Union Lieutenant Frank 
Haskell who more than anyone else was responsible for bringing in the reinforcements 
who rallied the Federal line and threw back the Confederates at the stone wall. More- 
over, one cannot escape the feeling in reading this book that the things that happened 
on July 3, 1863, came about more because of the actions of thousands of men in the 
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ranks on both sides than because of the will or orders of army, corps, or brigade com- 


manders. One almost feels that there was an inexorable fate hanging over the battle- 
field that led the Confederates on to make a charge that from the start was doomed to 
failure, with the characters playing their roles in the best traditions of Greek tragedy 
or Tolstoy's War and Peace. 

Pickett's Charge will hold the interest of general reader and historian alike. It has 
obviously been based on thorough study of the sources though, in accordance with a 
growing practice, it contains no footnotes but a list of references for each chapter at 
the back of the book. Stewart has used his evidence judiciously for the most part, 
though occasionally one finds reminiscences of years after accepted too readily in order 
to give the whole story the vital personal touch. One wonders how many of these were 
naked truths and how many, in the words of Sir Jan Hamilton, had in the intervening 
years “put on their uniforms.” 


Office Chief Military History 


Rosert W. 


They Who Fought Here. By Butt Inviw Wuey. Illustrations selected by Hmsr D. 
Murwoiien. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1959. vii, 273 pp. $10.00. 


Aurnoucn there seems to be no limit to the number of books that can be written about 
the Civil War, it would appear to the casual observer that Mr. Wiley has exhausted 
the possibilities in his favorite subject, the life of the ordinary fighting man. To his 
earlier works on the Confederate soldier and the Union soldier, he has now added a 
study of the Civil War soldier, a summing up of what he has already said, prepared 
as a text for this lavish picture-book. 

Readers of The Life of Johnny Reb and The Life of Billy Yank will inevitably find 
here much that is familiar, but Mr. Wiley has done his best to freshen up the material. 
Although Union soldier Leander Stillwell is quoted by coincidence on page 23 of both 
Billy Yank and They Who Fought Here, the passages given are entirely different. 
Even when an old story is too good to be omitted, Mr. Wiley varies the presentation. 
The amusing episode of Union soldiers knocking in the head of a stolen barrel of beer 
and showering themselves with the foaming liquid, which was paraphrased in Billy 
Yank (p. 32), is given in direct quotation here (p. 28). Likewise, the letter of a 
Georgian describing his cozy winter quarters at Fredericksburg is quoted at length in 
They Who Fought Here (p. 92), while only a brief excerpt was used in Johnny Reb 
(p. 61). 

endl unexpected variations cannot be accounted for, owing to the absence of foot- 
notes in the current work. For example, identical quotations from army regulations 
concerning Union rations are given in Billy Yank (p. 224) and in They Who Fought 
Here (p. 50), but in the new book the quantities listed are said to be those in effect 
before August 1861, whereas the previous volume stated that these were the amounts 
issued after August 1861. Again, in analyzing the crimes for which 267 Union soldiers 
were executed, the author reaches somewhat different totals from those he found eight 
years ago. A minor difference seems to be due to the change in publishers. Although 
the earlier books quoted the soldiers’ earthy language without bowdlerization, Mac- 
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millan appears to believe that some words remain at least twenty-five percent un- 
printable. 

The major way this volume differs from its predecessors is in its profusion of pictures, 
which occupy more than 150 pages in the book. Most of them are contemporary photo- 
graphs, some with the spots and cracks of the old glass negatives showing through to 
authenticate their age. Since Civil War cameras could capture only posed shots, the 
photographs have been supplemented by sketches which portray more action. One 
must assume that these are the best pictures available depicting the life of the fighting 
man, but this reviewer must confess himself slightly disappointed; in fact, he prefers 
the illustrations in Mr. Wiley’s previous books. 

All in all, however, even though the historian will find little that is new here, the 
general reader, for whom the book is intended, will find both text and pictures a lively 
re-creation of what it was like to be a soldier during the war. 


Marvin W. Scuiecer 
Longwood College 


A Southern Woman's Story: Life in Confederate Richmond. By Puorse Yates 
Pemper. Edited by Bert Inwiy Jackson, Tenn.: McCowat-Mercer Press, 


Inc., 1959. xxiv, 199 pp. $4.95. 
Tus absorbingly interesting book contains the memoirs of Phoebe Yates Pember 
during the period from December 1862 to after the fall of Richmond in 1865, when 


she was a matron of one of the five divisions of the Confederate Chimborazo Hospital. 
It was first published in an extremely limited edition in 1879. The present volume 
contains an excellent introduction by the editor, Bell Irwin Wiley, who has included, 
in a separate section, nine wartime letters written by Mrs. Pember. It also contains 
twenty-five illustrations. 

Mrs. Pember, who was apparently the first matron at the hospital, gives a frank 
and revealing narrative of the trials and tribulations of operating a large military hos- 
pital in wartime in a blockaded and beseiged country, with the consequent lack of 
adequate medical facilities and supplies and even, in the later years, of sufficient food. 
She is free with criticisms, seemingly well deserved, while expressing sympathy and 
admiration for the patience and fortitude of the wounded soldiers. She includes a 
number of anecdotes, some amusing and some heart rending. As she had many friends 
in Richmond, some the wives of high officials, whose homes she visited frequently at 
night, her story gives interesting side lights on wartime life in the capital of the 
Confederacy. 

Chimborazo Hospital, located on a hill of that name in Richmond, was not only 
the largest Confederate hospital but apparently the largest American hospital, exceeding 
those in the North during the War between the States and those established in World 
Wars I and II. It consisted of 150 wood buildings, each 100 feet long and 30 feet 
wide, divided into five divisions. Each building or ward was under the direction of 
an assistant surgeon and each division or hospital, was supervised by a surgeon-in-charge. 
The entire establishment was under the command of a medical director or surgeon- 
in-chief. A total of 76,000 sick and wounded soldiers were treated at Chimborazo 
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Hospital with a truly remarkable medical record considering the status of the medical 
knowledge and the wartime conditions prevailing at that time. 

Dr. Douglas Southall Freeman, the eminent Virginia historian of the war, called 
Mrs. Pember’s book one of the finest of Confederate memoirs and Dr. James B. McCaw, 
the surgeon-in-chief of Chimborazo Hospital, one of the great men of the South. 


F. Tompxins 
Richmond, Virginia 


South of Appomattox. By Nasu K. Burcer and Joun K. Berrerswortu. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1959. vii, 376 pp. $5.75. 


Turse two Mississippians have added to the distinguished literary record of their state 
with a deftly wrought biographical treatise. Unlike many Mississippi chronicles, this 
book is not an account of the sins of the fathers. It tells of a retrieval from a worse 
defeat than that brought on by whoring or miscegenation. It is of the recovery of the 
South from the Civil War disaster. This redemption did not come by the cavalier 
methods of the battlefield. It was won by tact and by realization that the triumph 
of the North in 1865 did not destroy the right to regional expression. This victory 
was won by the so-called Southern Bourbons who have sometimes been pictured in 
the textbooks as undiplomatic numskulls who forgot nothing and learned nothing, 
or as rascals who gave up everything in favor of opportunities for material gain. In 
other words, they were pictured as impossible disciples of a dead past or adventurers in 
a future that betrayed this past. 

Messrs. Burger and Bettersworth do not portray the Southern Bourbons in such 
simple blacks or whites. They are presented as leaders who, without repudiating their 
Confederate heritage, adjusted themselves to the necessities of the nationalist victory 
of 1865. They played the game so cleverly with the reputed victors that one wonders 
whether the so-called victors or the so-called vanquished were on top when the con- 
troversies of Reconstruction were settled. By 1884 the Rebel Brigadiers as the Bourbons 
were sometimes called were in the councils of the federal government and were 
receiving largesses from Big Business. They, it is true, complained against the waving 
of the Bloody Shirt, but in reply were able to wave Old Glory amid generous displays 
of the Stars and Bars. They succeeded in helping cement a Union no ex-Rebel wished 
to destroy; at the same time, they created a South more united and soulful than had 
existed while the Confederate armies were in the field. 

This story is told by the two authors through the lives of ten leaders who brought 
about the actual reconstruction of the former states of the Confederacy after the failure 
of what is conventionally called Reconstruction. These statesmen are presented with 
a tolerant sympathy without making them into angels and without condemning them 
for doing business with Yankee politicians and businessmen. The list extends from 
Jefferson Davis, who finally reconciled himself with the restoration of the Union, to 
the neurotic Alexander H. Stephens, who was uncertain in his principles, and to 
James Longstreet, who became a renegade to Southern prejudices by openly joining the 
Republican party. 


Longwood College. 


Francis B. 
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Heraldry for the American Genealogist. By Jean Sreruenson. Washington: National 
Genealogical Society, 1959. iv, 44 pp. $2.00. 


Some nodding acquaintance with the fundamentals of heraldry and armorial usage is 
essential to anyone undertaking genealogical research. This pamphlet provides a useful 
introduction to what is admittedly a highly technical and complex subject. It does not 
pretend to be more than a brief introduction and fulfils its purpose adequately. 

In twenty-one “chapters” (in reality, revised reprints of short articles in the National 
Historical Magazine of the Daughters of the American Revolution between 1938 and 
1940), Dr. Stephenson sets out the rudimentary principles underlying the use, descent, 
and genealogical significance of arms. Inevitably, this method of treatment results 
in some unevenness and anomalies but, bearing in mind these limitations, the pamphlet 
can be recommended to those whose genealogical equipment still lacks a basic essential 
knowledge of heraldry. They should not, however, imagine, as Dr. Stephenson's re- 
peated key to heraldic tinctures indicates, that “steel” is an heraldic “metal”; it is not, 
gold (or) and silver (argent) are the only “metals.” “Manteling” is more usually ren- 
dered as “mantling.” One major criticism which in a larger work would be much 
more serious, is the arrangement of the chapters, but in view of the practical nature 
and objective of the pamphlet this apparent waywardness is forgiveable. 

To this reviewer, Chapter 18 on “Early American Use of Arms as a Clue to Family 
Origins” makes the rest worthwhile, and close reading and full understanding of this 
chapter by intending genealogists is strongly recommended. Its moral, briefly put, is 
“if it can be proved beyond doubt that an early ancestor bore certain arms, follow up 
the genealogical clues suggested by the arms; don’t join arms to a pedigree without 
the clearest evidence that the two belong together.” The confusions which have in 
the past resulted from this misguided (but understandable) practice have produced 
pedigrees which would have been the envy of the Tudor heralds, had they lived on. 

The competently executed achievements of arms by Azalea Green Badgley, which 
accompany each chapter, serve to explain the technical points raised and discussed 
therein in a practical fashion. This pamphlet will provide the genealogist with a basic 
working knowledge of heraldry and forms a useful introduction to the more erudite 
technical works, to which he or she must then turn to begin to comprehend the full 


mysteries of the science of arms. 
Perer WALNE 


Reading, Berkshire, England 


Guide to Manuscripts and Archives in the West Virginia Collection. By Cuances 
Suetier. Morgantown: West Virginia University Library, 1958. xi, 160 pp. 


“Exnaustive descriptions and inventories are beyond the scope of this volume, which,” 
the author states, “is intended only as a general guide to the manuscript and archival 
materials in the Collection.” 

The Collection referred to is the result of the labors of many loyal West Virginians. 
It was not until 1933 that West Virginia University established a Division of Docu- 
ments with Dr. Charles H. Ambler as director. Two years later Dr. Festus P. Summers 
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was appointed Archivist. Unfortunately, the Division of Documents was never satis- 
factorily financed or staffed, and during World War II ceased to exist. However, in 
1950, the manuscript division of West Virginia University was reéstablished and is now 
known as the West Virginia Collection, comprising approximately three million manu- 
scripts and some ten thousand books and pamphlets. 

Manuscript and archival materials are arranged in the Guide in two alphabetical 
listings. The first covers items received prior to 1958, and the second includes materials 
received between January 1 and June 30, 1958. 

There are 715 entry numbers describing about 1,130 collections. Descriptions include 
the following information: names of persons, families, localities, and business firms 
mentioned; type of material; inclusive dates; number of items; source; and accession 
numbers. This mass of information is presented in a multilithed paperback book of 
112 pages, which is very well indexed. 

Some of the outstanding collections of personal papers are those of Charles H. Ambler, 
Jonathan M. Bennett (state auditor), Johnson Newlon Camden (United States sena- 
tor), John Jacob Cornwell (governor), Henry Gassaway Davis (United States senator), 
Alston G. Dayton (United States representative), Stephen B. Elkins (United States 
senator), Aretas Brooks Fleming (governor), William Ellsworth Glasscock (governor), 
Howard M. Gore (governor), Harley M. Kilgore (United States senator), William 
McCleery (of Morgantown), Francis Harrison Pierpont (governor of Virginia), Ira 
Ellsworth Robinson (state legislator), and Waitman T. Willey (United States senator). 

Interesting business records are those of the Salt Sulphur Springs Company and the 
Sweet Springs Hotel. 

The archives of West Virginia University span the period 1872-1948, and are filed 
in 170 boxes, 8 bundles, 105 inches of card files, and 55 volumes. 

Mr. Shetler and those who assisted him are to be commended for the fine Guide to 
the University’s manuscript and archiva] holdings which they have made available to 
the public. 

Howson W. Cote 
Virginia Historical Society 
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PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


In Annual Meeting, January 19, 1960 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Virginia Historical Society was held in the Mural Gallery 
of Battle Abbey, Richmond, Virginia, at 3:00 P.M., Tuesday, January 19, 1960. 

Dr. George MacLaren Brydon, the President of the Society, called the meeting to 
order by ringing the old bell of St. John’s Church. Mr. John Melville Jennings, 
Secretary, recorded the minutes. 

The usual order of business was suspended, and Mr. David J. Mays, a Vice President 
of the Society, read the following memorial, which on motion duly made and seconded 
was unanimously ordered incorporated in the minutes: 


WYNDHAM BOLLING BLANTON 


“The Virginia Historical Society desires to record its deep sense of loss in the passing 
of its President, Wyndham Bolling Blanton, on Wednesday, January 6, 1960. Born in 
Richmond, Virginia, on June 3, 1890, he graduated successively from Hampden-Sydney 
College, the University of Virginia, and the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Columbia University, and then proceeded to advanced medical studies at the Uni- 
versities of Berlin and Edinburgh. His subsequent career as a distinguished and beloved 
physician was lavishly complete in itself. But, possessed of a restless and inquiring 
mind, he allowed his talents to range far beyond the scope of the healing arts. 

“The Virginia Historical Society, in which he became a member in 1927, knew him 
as a zealous supporter and as a productive historian. Characteristically enough, even 
his interest in history refused to be confined to a single field of inquiry. Thus, his 
authoritative works on the history of medicine in Virginia, published in three volumes 
between 1930 and 1933, were conjoined with invaluable studies on the history of the 
Presbyterian Church with which he was affiliated by preference and birth. He was 
elected to the Executive Committee of the Virginia Historical Society in 1945 and 
shortly thereafter was named Chairman of its Publication Committee. In that capacity, 
he recast the style and scope of the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography and 
enthusiastically supervised the Society's expanding publications program, consistently 
stressing the need for making basic documentary materials available in print. He was 
elected President of the Society on February 20, 1958. Confident at that time that the 
building project was well under way and that the Society would shortly be housed in 
capacious new headquarters, he eagerly turned his attention to the development of 
programs which would increase the Society's usefulness and strengthen its position in 
the scholarly world. 

“All of us who knew Wyndham Blanton need not to be reminded that his abundant 
energies were dedicated to many causes. He will be remembered by the Virginia 
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Historical Society, however, as a beloved friend and leader, as a shining example of 
a scholarly historian and as a distinguished gentleman. We part with him in sorrow 
and in profound sympathy with his family.” 


On motion duly made and seconded the minutes for the Annual Meeting held 
January 19, 1959, which were published in the April 1959 issue of the Virginia Maga- 
zine of History and Biography (LXVII, 225-251), were approved unanimously. 

The President then called for the reports of the various standing and special com- 
mittees, which were submitted as follows: 


Finance Committee: Mr. Samuel M. Bemiss, Chairman. 

Library Committee: Dr. B. Randolph Wellford, Chairman. 

Publications Committee: Mr. Virginius Dabney, Chairman. 

Museum Committee: General William F. Tompkins, Chairman. 
Buildings and Grounds Committee: Mr. Eppa Hunton IV, Chairman. 
Membership Committee: Mr. J. Ambler Johnston, Chairman. 

General Policy and Planning Committee: Mr. David J. Mays, Chairman. 
Building Committee: Mr. Eppa Hunton IV, Chairman. 


On motion duly made and seconded the several committee reports were approved 
and ordered printed in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography as appendices 
of the proceedings of the Annual Meeting. 

On motion duly made and seconded the actions of the Officers and the Executive 
Committee as recorded in the minute book of the Society were approved. 

Judge Sterling Hutcheson, Chairman of the Nominating Committee, made the 
following report: 


“Your Nominating Committee takes pleasure in nominating the following persons 
to serve as members of the Executive Committee of the Virginia Historical Society 
for three-year terms of office commencing this date, January 19, 1960: 

(1) Albert V. Bryan, Alexandria, Virginia. 

(2) G. MacLaren Brydon, Richmond, Virginia. 

(3) Stuart G. Christian, Richmond, Virginia. 

(4) Eppa Hunton IV, Richmond, Virginia. 

(5) J. Ambler Johnston, Richmond, Virginia. 

(6) Dabney S. Lancaster, Millboro Springs, Virginia. 

(7) William F. Tompkins, Richmond, Virginia. 

(8) B. Randolph Wellford, Richmond, Virginia. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Srertinc Hutcueson, Chairman 
Resecca Y. 
Vircm1a Pace Cuicnester” 


The President requested Mr. Mays to take the chair. 
On motion duly made and seconded the persons nominated by the committee were 
unanimously elected. 
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The President resumed the chair. 
Mr. Jennings, Secretary of the Executive Committee, reported the following recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee: 


“The Executive Committee accordingly recommends that Article III, Paragraph 4, 
unanimously resolved to recommend to the Society that its Constitution be amended 
so as to reduce the possible tenure of any incumbent in the presidential office from five 
to three years. 


“The Executive Committee accordingly recommends that Article III, Paragraph 4, 
of the Constitution be amended to read as follows: 


4. Any person who shall have held the office of President for three successive 
terms of one year each, exclusive of any portion of an unexpired term, shall be 
ineligible for election to the Presidency for the term next succeeding.” 


On motion duly made and seconded the amendment to the Constitution was adopted 
unanimously. 

The President urged all members to avail themselves of the opportunity to see the 
new building after adjournment and announced that members of the staff would serve 
as guides. 

The meeting adjourned at 4:15 P.M. 


EVENING SESSION 


Out of respect to the late Wyndham Bolling Blanton, President of the Virginia 
Historical Society, the evening meeting of the Society was not held. The Annual 
Address which was to have been delivered by Walter Muir Whitehill will, through 
the courtesy of Doctor Whitehill, be delivered by him on Thursday, May 5, 1960. 


Appendix I 
FINANCE COMMITTEE REPORT 


I have the pleasure of presenting to you a report on the financial operations of your 
Society during the last calendar year, together with a statement covering its Investment 
Account. Notwithstanding extraordinary expenses incident to the occupation of our 
new building, the Society lived within the budget prepared by your Finance Committee; 
and, after transferring $5,000 of excess income to the Investment Account, retained 
in the Operating Account a balance of $22,200 which is an ample amount with which 
to begin the year 1960. 

Your new building, and the renovation of the Battle Abbey for the purposes of the 
Society, cost $481,473.51; new furnishings, fixtures, and equipment cost $69,815.32, 
making total expenditures of $551,288.83. Between the merger of the Confederate 
Memorial Association and the Virginia Historical Society in 1946 and the commence- 
ment of the building project in 1956, approximately $40,000 was spent in repairs to 
the Battle Abbey structure; the sums cited above do not include these expenditures. 
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The Building Fund was raised through a grant of $200,000 from the Old Dominion 
Foundation and contributions ranging from $1 upwards from 360 members and friends, 
leaving your Society entirely without debt on account of the new building. 

The responsibility for financing the building project necessarily evolved on your 
Finance Committee. As Chairman of this Committee, I desire to record the Society's 
thanks to all of those who participated. Your interest and your generosity have greatly 
enhanced our community as a cultural center. Your library, long recognized as one of 
the great research establishments in the country, is now made available under proper 
conditions to all students and scholars who care to use it. Space has been provided to 
care, in time, for over half a million printed books and several million manuscripts. Your 
Society rests on a solid financial foundation; your pride in it now, and your support 
in the future is justified. 


TREASURER’'S REPORT 


FISCAL YEAR 
January 1, 1959 — December 31, 1959 


Batance — January 1, 1959 $ 24,755-75 


RECEIPTS 
Dues 


Annual $ 14,472.75 
Supporting 750.00 
Sustaining 200.00 
Life 1,090.00 16,922.75 


MaGaziIne 


Sales 860.50 
Advertising 656.52 
Subscriptions 378.50 1,895.52 


Sales of Publications 2,341.30 
Sale of Postals, Pamphlets, etc 844.44 
Fees and Miscellaneous 358.05 3,543-79 


ADMISSIONS 
Lee House 


Battle Abbey 

Virginia House 1,425. 3,047.35 
Income FROM INVESTMENTS 88,835.09 
Income rrom Griascow Trust Funp 2,666.66 
—CommMonweattn oF Vinctnta (for Battle Abbey) 3,000.00 
Socrery or Crvcrnnati ror THe Strate or Vincrnta 500.00 


Girrs 5,010.00 


Excnance Balance 4-31 


Total Receipts $150,181.22 
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DISBURSEMENTS 


Genera Expenses 

Utilities, Postage, Supplies, etc. $ 14,331.09 

Insurance 948.55 

Portrait Restoration 159.50 

Equipment 394-75 15,833.89 
Vircinta House 

Maintenance 3,347.30 

Insurance ___ 537-23 3,884.53 


Liprary 

Maintenance 2,103.25 

Purchase of Books, Manuscripts, etc. 6,846.87 

Equipment 9,139.37 


MacazinE 12,833.46 
PuBLICATIONS 
Emp toyver’s FICA Tax 


Tax on ADMISSIONS 


TRANSFER TO AGENCY 
Casn Batance — December 31, 1959 = 
Total Disbursements $150,181. 


BUDGET FOR THE YEAR 1960 


Barance — December 31, 1959 $ 22,267. 


ESTIMATED INCOME 


Dues $ 18,000.00 
Publications 4,500.00 
Fees and Miscellaneous 1,$00.00 
Admissions 4,500.00 
Income from Investments 0,000.00 
Income from Glasgow Trust 2,600.00 
Commonwealth of Virginia 3,000.00 
Society of Cincinnati grant for book purchases 500.00 
Old Dominion Foundation grant for publications 15,000.00 139,600.00 


Total $161,867.13 


ESTIMATED DISBURSEMENTS 
GENERAL 


Salaries $ 16,680.00 
Pension 780.00 


E ses 7,815.00 
FICA Tax 1,650.00 $ 26,925.00 


Lrprary 


Salaries 21,232.00 
Expenses 10,050.00 31,282.00 
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Pus.icaTions 


Salaries 9,180.00 

Expenses 31,020.00 40,200.00 

Buttpincs anp Grounps 

Salaries 21,676.00 

Expenses 12,375.00 34,051.00 

Museum 

Salaries 9,020.00 

Admission Taxes 25.00 

250.00 9,295.00 141,753.00 
Estimated Balance — December 31, 1960 $ 20,114.13 : 


ENDOWMENT ACCOUNT 
VatuaTion DeceMBEr 31, 1959 


FUNDS 

Adjusted Adjusted Participation 

Participation Percent of Market Value 

Dollar Value Participation Dec. 31, 1959 

James W. Carter Fund $ 5,000.00 $ 5,000.00 

Invested Income Account 20,000.00 20,000.00 

Lettie P. Evans Foundation 10,000.00 10,000.00 

E. R. Williams Memorial Fund 10,000.00 10,000.00 

General Endowment 62,527.16 44114 129,392.39 

Battle Abbey — General 29,241.82 2.0631 60,513.54 
Battle Abbey — Wilson 5,757.83 .4062 11,914.40 : 
Battle Abbey — Wise 6,212.76 12,855.94 

Virginia House and Garden 229,842.46 16.2157 475,628.63 

Alexander W. Weddell Estate 473,818.58 33.4286 980,506.48 

Virginia C. Weddell Estate $50,521.52 38.8402 1,139,236.10 

Ellen C. Williamson Estate 10,562.38 7452 21,857.73 

Glasgow Memorial Fund 48,918.60 3.4513 101,231.34 
$ 1,462,403.11 100.0000 $ 2,978,136.55 rs 


CASH, BONDS, PREFERRED AND COMMON STOCKS 


Parcrpar Casn $ 11,194.16 
20,000 US Treasury Notes 4/1/61 $ 19,400.00 
25,000 US Treasury Notes 5/15/64 25,000.00 
21,000 US Treasury Notes 8/15/60 21,000.00 
70,000 US Treasury Bonds 2/15/65 62,300.00 : 
70,000 US Treasury Bonds 12/15/62 65,100.00 ¥ 
67,000 US Treasury Bonds 11/15/61 64,320.00 : 
10,000 Appalachian Elec 12/1/70 8,600.00 
10,000 Aled Chemical & Dye 4/1/78 8,800.00 
10,000 Alum Co of America 4/1/83 9,000.00 
10,000 Alum Co of America 1/1/82 9,600.00 
15,000 Atlantic Refining Co 8/15/87 15,750.00 
10,000 Pacific Gas & Elec 12/1/70 8,700.00 
10,000 Phillips Petroleum 2/15/87 11,100.00 
10,000 Standard Oil Co of Ind 10/1/82 10,700.00 
15,000 Sears Roebuck 8/1/83 14,850.00 
10,000 Texas Co 5/15/65 9,100.00 


Deed of Trust Real Estate Notes 1,614.15 364,934.15 
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Prererrep Strocks 

100 shs Consolidated Edison of NY 
100 shs General Motors 

100 shs Oklahoma Natural Gas 

200 shs Southern California Edison 
200 shs Tennessee Gas Transmission 
100 shs United States Steel 

100 shs Virginia Electric & Power 


Common Srocks 
Chemicals 
400 shs Allied Chemical & Dye 
306 shs Dow Chemical 
shs duPont 
1000 shs Eastman Kodak 
600 shs Hercules Powder 
500 shs Union Carbide 
Drugs 
400 shs Abbort Laboratories 
100 shs Merck & Co 
800 shs Sterling Drug 


Insurance 


1100 shs Continental Insurance 
200 shs Life Insurance Co of Va 


Foods 
400 shs American Chicle 
100 shs Coca-Cola 
800 shs Corn Products 
750 shs National Dairy Prods 
200 shs Proctor and Gamble 


Container 
1000 shs American Can 
400 shs Continental Can 
600 shs Libby-Owens-Ford Glass 
300 shs Owens-Illinois Glass 
Mining 
300 shs American Smelting & Refining 
1200 shs Freeport Sulphur 
200 shs Kennecott Copper 


100 shs National Le. 
60 shs Rare Metals Corp of America 

Tobacco 

200 shs American Tobacco 

goo shs RJ Reynolds Tobacco “B” 
Utilities 

242 shs American Natural Gas 

goo shs AT&T 

314 shs Commonwealth Edison 

560 shs Consumers Power 

400 shs E] Paso Natural Gas 

1470 shs General Public Utilities 


1680 shs New York State Electric and Gas 


800 shs Northern Natural Gas 
200 shs Pacific Lighting Corp 
1000 shs United Gas 

1600 shs Virginia Electric & Power 
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$ 9,700.00 
10,100.00 
4,800.00 
4,600.00 
18,400.00 
13,900.00 
10,000.00 


$ 45,600.00 
30,294.00 
211,200.00 
108,000.00 
44,400.00 
73,000.00 


$ 25,200.00 
8,000.00 
32,400.00 


$ 60,500.00 
9,800.00 


$ 22,000.00 
15,100.00 
44,800.00 
35,250.00 
18,000.00 


$ 43,000.0 
22,000.00 
42,000.00 
31,200.00 


16,200.00 
31,200.00 
19,200.00 
10,800.00 
180.00 


$ 21,400.00 
54,000.00 


$ 14,278.00 
71,100.00 
17,898.00 
30,240.00 
12,800.00 
35,280.00 
45,360.00 
23,200.00 
10,000.00 
33,000.00 


71,500.00 


65,600.00 


135,150.00 


77,580.00 


"75,400.00 


353,956.00 
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Manufacturing and Miscellaneous 


200 shs Air Reduction $ 17,000.00 
500 shs Bendix = 36,500.00 
1300 shs General Motors 71,500.00 
200 shs Firestone Tire & Rubber 28,633.00 
400 shs General Portland Cement , 16,000.00 
1400 shs General Electric 138,600.00 
600 shs Johns-Manville 29,400.00 
200 shs K 9,200.00 
102 shs Pittsburgh Plate Glass 8,160.00 
500 shs Sears Roebuck 25,000.00 
soo shs United States Gypsum 46,500.00 
200 shs United States Pipe & Foundry 5,000.00 
200 shs United States Steel . 19,800.00 451,293.00 
Railroads 
goo shs Chesapeake and Ohio Ry $ 33,000.00 
400 shs Norfolk and Western Ry , 41,200.00 
416 shs Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Ry 29,952.00 104,1§2.00 
Paper 
700 shs Chesapeake Corp of Virginia $ 30,800.00 
104-4/100 shs International Paper 14,045.40 
200 shs Kimberly-Clark i 14,000.00 
200 shs Minn & Ont Paper 6,600.00 65,445.40 
Finance 
300 shs Chase Manhattan Bank $ 20,700.00 
360 shs First and Merchants Bank 27,360.00 
306 shs Irving Trust Co of New York 12,852.00 60,912.00 
Oils 
1285 44/100 shs Gulf Oil $ 46,275.84 
600 shs Philips Petroleum 28,200.00 
600 shs Shell Oil 51,000.00 
1100 shs Socony 46,200.00 
1200 shs Standard Oil California 60,000.00 
400 shs Standard Oil Indiana 18,000.00 
806 shs Standard Oil New Jersey 40,300.00 
1530 shs Texaco 130,050.00 420,025.84 
Total all stocks, bonds, and principal cash $ 2,978,136.55 


SUMMARY 


Cash $ 11,194.16 
Bonds 363,320.00 
Preferred Stocks 71,500.00 
Common Stocks 2,530,508.24 


Real Estate Notes 1,614.15 


Torat Aut InvestMENTS $ 2,978,136.55 


Respectfully submitted, 


Samuet M. Bemrss, Chairman 


LIBRARY COMMITTEE REPORT 

The successful removal of the Society's library from the Lee House to our new 
quarters at the Battle Abbey constituted our single most notable achievement of the 
past year. An undertaking of such magnitude required meticulous planning and 
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organization on the part of the Director and the library staff. At the time of the 
actual move, however, it became clear that the many hours devoted to the planning 
stages were hours well spent, for the undertaking was in reality conspicuous for the 
ease and dispatch of its execution. 

In addition to this momentous task, other special projects stemming from the move 
put heavy demands on our library personnel. Requiring immediate attention was the 
old Battle Abbey library, some 2,000 volumes rich in Civil War source material and 
Confederate imprints, which had been stored without semblance of order for several 
decades in the Flag Gallery cabinets. One member of the library staff assumed respon- 
sibility for cataloguing this invaluable collection and assimilating it into the Society's 
working library; after several months of work the job is now essentially complete. 
Another member of the library force was for three months relieved of bibliographical 
duties in order to overhaul the old exhibit areas, and to arrange additional displays 
in the new galleries. Although these and similar projects have encroached heavily on 
the time of the library staff in this year of transition, it is gratifying to note that 
the essential library routines have neither been neglected nor permitted to fall into 
arrears. With laudable constancy the staff has executed, concurrent with their extra 
activities, the fundamental functions of assisting researchers and keeping abreast of 
incoming materials. 

In the Lee House, where space was an acute problem, practical considerations damp- 
ened to a marked degree the enthusiasm with which the Society accepted runs of 
periodicals and other bulky material. Now, rejoicing in over three linear miles of 
steel shelving, we no longer regard the acquisition of new materials as a mixed blessing. 
For the time being, at least, there is no danger of being smothered to death, and we 
would enjoy giving way to unbridled acquisitiveness. But finance has succeeded space 
as the chief deterrent to expansion. Within the bounds of its budget, the library is 
nevertheless attempting to fill out its collections of reference materials: bibliographies, 
scholarly journals, serials published by other historical societies, and similar multivolume 
works. These large sets are costly, they lack the spectacular appeal of a DeBry or a 
Hariot, but they comprise for the historical and genealogical scholar the indispensable 
tools of his profession. If the Society is to retain its position as a research center, it 
must be equipped with the reference books that researchers require. The manuscripts 
and printed rarities in our library cannot stand alone. To be used to their fullest 
advantage they must have the backing of an extensive reference collection. Funds 
for the further development of these holdings must be forthcoming in the near future 
if the usefulness of the library is not to be seriously impaired. 

The most important of these tools, the reprint edition of the Library of Congress 
Catalog of Printed Cards continues to arrive at the rate of twelve volumes per month. 
In direct ratio as this monumental set expands on our shelves, our cataloguing problems 
shrink. We expect to have all 167 volumes within the next few months. We have also 
acquired the reprint editions of the British Museum Catalogue of Printed Books, 
1881-1900 in 58 volumes, together with the Supplement, 1900-1905, in 10 volumes. 
Other valuable additions to our reference collection include the Catalogue of Additions 
to the Manuscripts in the British Museum (1889-1953) in 9 volumes, and also those 
earlier British Museum lists, the Catalogue of the Arundel and Burney Manuscripts 
(1834-1841) and the Catalogue of the Harleian Manuscripts (1808-1812). 
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During the year the Society received a total of 11,827 manuscripts. Of this number, 
the Pollard family (King and Queen County) papers, 1782-1907, presented by Dr. 
Malcolm H. Harris of West Point, are especially notable. The collection of some 2,800 
items concerns one of Virginia's “burnt counties,” and comprises the papers of Peter 
Thornton Pollard (d. 1844), Robert Boyd Roy (1839-1873), and Harry Josephus 
Dudley (1860-1927). Pollard resided at “Greenwood,” and served as the county's 
deputy sheriff and as the postmaster at King and Queen Court House. Of particular 
interest are Pollard’s delinquent tax lists and his copies of deeds which, in their probate 
form, were destroyed along with the other county records during the Civil War. 

From Mr. and Mrs. William R. Baskervill of Warrenton, North Carolina, the library 
received a second installment of Baskervill family (Mecklenburg County, Virginia) 
papers, 1751-1904. This deposit, combined with the papers received in 1958, brings 
the total of the two segments to 2,700 items. Included in the latest installment are 
the correspondence, accounts, and deeds of William Rust Baskervill (1789-1884), 
Robert Dortch Baskervill (1826-1891), and Charles Baskervill (1788-1834). 

Our manuscript holdings were further enriched by the acquisition of the Pegram- 
Johnson-Mclntosh family (Petersburg and Richmond) papers, 1825-1941, consisting 
of 514 items, donated by Mrs. Henry Coleman Baskerville, of Richmond. The corre- 
spondence of Brigadier General John Pegram (1832-1865), C.S.A., and Colonel William 
Ransom Johnson Pegram (1841-1865), C.S.A., sheds valuable light on the battles 
of the Civil War. To those researchers interested in the customs and, in particular, in 
horse-racing in ante-bellum Virginia, the papers of William Ransom Johnson (1782- 
1849) are a gold mine. The gift also embraces the extensive correspondence of Colonel 
David Gregg McIntosh (1836-1916), C.S.A., of “Society Hill,” South Carolina, and 
Towson, Maryland, covering student days at the University of South Carolina, service 
in the Army of Northern Virginia, and law practice at Towson. 

Another collection of great interest is the Guerrant family (Goochland County) 
papers, 1788-1915, presented by Mrs. J. R. Massie, senior, of Dabneys, Virginia. The 
335 items include the correspondence of Charles Guerrant (1799-1852) and the corre- 
spondence and diaries of Peter Guerrant (1845-1865), the latter kept while the writer 
was serving in the Army of Northern Virginia. A description of the family estate, 
“Ceres,” written by John Guerrant (b. 1789) in 1809, is a notable feature of the 
collection. 

Mr. George D. Baylor of Richmond, acting on behalf of his kinsmen, donated 319 
additional items to the Baylor family (Caroline County) papers, 1800-1925. Of par- 
ticular note are the casebooks of Dr. Warner Lewis Baylor (1825-1894) kept while 
serving in the Confederate military hospital at Petersburg. Also accessioned during the 
year were the Edmunds family papers (1826-1950) presented by Mrs. Robert C. Paulett 
of Richmond. This collection of 99 items includes materials concerning the Edmunds 
and Dupuy families of Charlotte and Prince Edward counties. 

To our materials on Virginia-born presidents of the United States, Mr. David J. 
Mays of Richmond added the original notes, on White House stationery, written in 
shorthand by Woodrow Wilson and used by him in delivering his widely publicized 
speech at Cincinnati, Ohio, on October 26, 1916, concerning a “nation of nations.” 
This was the second public articulation of Wilson’s proposals for the creation of what 
subsequently became the League of Nations. 
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Mrs. Charles Baird, junior, of Essex County, and Mrs. Gerhard H. Dieke of 
Baltimore, Maryland, the daughters of the late Fairfax Harrison of Belvoir, Fauquier 
County, were the generous donors of their father’s files, 1896-1938, of notes, corre- 
spondence, and prints (approximately 7,000 items in all) stemming from his prodigious 
researches on the English and American thoroughbred horse. Out of these files flowed 
in orderly sequence such scholarly works as The Equine F.F.V.'s (1928), The Belair 
Stud (1929), The Roanoke Stud (1930), The Johns Island Stud (1931), and The 
Background of the American Stud Book (1933). 

To the cases that line our handsomely appointed Rare Book Room we have added 
many notable volumes during the past year. The eighteenth-century English traveler 
William Bartram has come to us in two guises. We acquired his Travels in North 
and South Carolina (Dublin, 1793) early in the summer, and shortly thereafter, as if 
by prearrangement, the French translation (Paris, 1799) arrived to take a place beside 

As a further addition to our collection of early literature descriptive of the southern 
states, we now have a fine copy of John Lawson's History of Carolina (London, 1718). 
The author, who traveled extensively as a surveyor, took painstaking note not only 
of the flora and fauna of the region, but of the habits and customs of the local Indians. 
Perhaps the Tuscararas considered invasion of privacy as grave an offense as invasion 
of hunting grounds, for the observant Mr. Lawson, apprehended in his snoopings, 
suffered martyrdom at the stake, leaving as his principal memorial the book which 
we now possess. Our copy has added associational interest, having been owned originally 
by the English naturalist and antiquarian Peter Collison, and bearing on the fly leaf 
manuscript notations in his hand. 

Study of Indian haunts and habits was a preoccupation of all who explored up and 
down the eastern seaboard. Long before Lawson set foot on the continent, such figures 
as Francis Drake, Sir Walter Raleigh, and Thomas Cavendish studied at a cautious 
distance the domestic and ceremonial activities of the American aborigines, publishing, 
on their return to England, observations on the New World. In the last year of the 
sixteenth century the German bookseller Theodore DeBry published a collection of six 
such relations, lavishly illustrated with engravings of Indian scenes adapted from on- 
the-spot sketches. A copy of this magnificent work is now in the Society's library, the 
gift of Mr. Samuel M. Bemiss. From the same benefactor the Society has received a rare 
seventeenth-century tract: Sir Thomas Overbury’s Arraignment and Conviction of Sir 
Walter Rawleigh (London, 1648). 

The recent dispersal of a large private collection enabled the Society to acquire 
several valuable works not often seen on the market or listed in dealers’ catalogues. 
Worthy of particular mention is a large paper copy of La Rochefoucald’s Constitutions 
des treize Etats-Unis, published by Benjamin Franklin in 1783. This work, considered 
the most important of all Franklin's political publications, consists of translations 
into French of early state constitutions, the Declaration of Independence, and other 
documents reflecting the political genesis of this country. The seal of the United States 
emblazoned on the title page marks its first appearance within the covers of a printed 
book. As if the volume itself were not prize enough, the Society's copy has laid in a 
holograph letter from La Rochefoucauld in which he specifically mentions the “trans- 
lation of the American Constitutions which I made for Mr. Franklyn.” From the same 
private collection we obtained a first edition in original wrappers of the Conte de 
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Mirabeau's Consideration sur l'ordre de Cincinnatus, published in London in 1784, 
a year before the appearance of the first American edition. But Mirabeau provided 
only one bond between our library and the Cincinnati. Another took the form of an 
announcement from the Society of the Cincinnati in the State of Virginia designating 
the Virginia Historical Society as the recipient of an annual grant (commencing in 1959) 
for the purchase of contemporary narratives and accounts of the Revolutionary War. 

Another special fund, established in 1956 by the Lettie Pate Evans Memorial 
Foundation, has enabled the Society to acquire many beautifully illustrated volumes 
bearing on Virginia's architectural heritage. During the year the Evans collection has 
been enriched by the addition of such works as Thomas Chippendale’s The Gentleman 
and Cabinet-maker's Director (London, 1754); George Richardson's Book of Ceilings 
(London, 1776); the three volumes comprising Peter Nicholson's Principles of Archi- 
tecture (London, 1795-1798); and an early treatise entitled The Ground-rules of Archi- 
tecture (London, 1686), written “by that learned and ingenius gentleman Sir Henry 
Wotton.” In keeping with the tenets of architecture itself, we too are striving for 
balance. The monumental works are certainly essential, but a collection composed 
entirely of them would not only be top-heavy, it would fail to reflect the myriad fads 
and fashions that over the years have affected the appearance of our public and 
domestic buildings. This is our excuse for straying on occasion away from the archi- 
tecturally sublime and dangerously close to the architecturally ridiculous. Ridiculous 
would be one view, but completely charming would be another, and a far better 
appraisal of the designs for garden beautification suggested by William Wrighte in 
his Grotesque Architecture, or Rural Amusement (London, 1767). Here one can find 
plans for a rural hermitage, a rustic seat to terminate a view, a Chinese grotto, or a 
structure resembling a concrete tepee suitable, in Mr. Wrighte’s opinion, for a “grotesque 
or rural bath.” 

Adjacent on the shelves to our architectural library is a collection of fourteen volumes 
which the Society, departing from its usual policy, acquired last year not for content, 
nor yet for imprint or associational interest. To the uninitiated they would simply 
appear to be well-bound sets of Shakespeare, Tennyson, and lesser known authors. 
Their appropriateness in the Rare Book Room of the Virginia Historical Society lies 
in the fact that beneath the gilding on the fore edge of each volume, and visible only 
when the pages are fanned out, is a series of water-color paintings of Virginia scenes. 
Although fore-edge paintings themselves are not of outstanding rarity, their subjects 
are almost invariably English or Continental. It is in the highest degree unusual to find 
a series depicting the landscape of Virginia, and it is for this reason that we are more 
than willing to provide shelf space to these seemingly rather prosaic volumes. 

The Society has long been interested in building up its collection of books by and 
about Virginia authors. We were accordingly greatly pleased to receive from Mr. L. 
Howard Jenkins of Richmond a small group of volumes formerly owned by the Rich- 

mond poetess, Susan Archer Talley. Annotations, underlinings, and corrections abound 
in all volumes, and such marginalia suggest a distinctly peppery side to Miss Talley’s 
poetic temperament. Throughout the text of John J. Moran's Defense of Edgar Allan 
Poe (Washington, 1885) she maintains a running, chiefly derogatory, commentary, 
liberally sprinkled with penciled exclamations like “what humbug!” “all this is utterly 
false,” “pooh!” “Ridiculous!” The generosity with which James Wood Davidson treats 
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Miss Talley’s own work in his Living Writers of the South (New York, 1869) is 
repaid with acid comments, cold corrections, and after an excerpt from her poem 
“Autumn Rain,” the indignant exclamation: “The idea of selecting this as a specimen 
of my best!” Her jottings in Rufus Griswold’s Female Poets of America are more 
sparing and restrained, but she appends this penciled thought to a particularly lauda- 
tory resumé of the works of Elizabeth Oakes-‘Smith: “What absurd and silly twaddle. 
She herself is clearly seen to have written it.” These and similar caustic embellish- 
ments impart to the Talley collection a value far exceeding that of mere association; 
they provide insights into the mental composition of a Virginia blue-stocking, and, 
more important, constitute an appraisal by a not unimportant authoress of the works 
of her contemporaries. 

It is common knowledge on this side of the Mason-Dixon line that no northerner 
can write about the South without deliberately and flagrantly distorting the truth. 
This phenomenon has roused southern ire in the past and doubtless will continue to 
do so in the future, but in the face of all this, one fact remains clear; no book will 
ever preémpt top place on the southern scale of preposterousness — that position always 
has and always will be occupied by Uncle Tom's Cabin. Hitherto the book has not 
been represented in the Society's collection. This year, in an excess of broadmindedness, 
we acquired a first edition. 

To avoid concluding the printed book report on this note of self-righteousness, a few 
miscellaneous acquisitions should have brief mention. Among the 1,100 new titles was 
a copy of Doctor John Francis Coste’s Oratio Habita in Capitolia Gulielmopolitano 
(Lugduni, 1783), containing the Latin text of the author's address before the faculty 
of the College of William and Mary and the citizens of Williamsburg in 1782. The 
collection of Confederate imprints was enriched by eight pamphlets published during 
the war by the Evangelical Tract Society of Petersburg, the gift of Mrs. J. R. Massie, 
senior, of Dabneys, Virginia. Early Virginia imprints acquired included the Domestic 
Animal's Friend; or, A Complete Virginia and Maryland Farrier (Winchester, 1818); 
Marriage Indissoluble and Divorce Unscriptural (Harrisonburg, 1813); and Watson's 
Christian Panoply (Shepherdstown, 1797). 

A total of 360 items were added to our print collections. These accessions included an 
exceptionally rare 1617 engraving by Simon Passe of a portrait of Sir Thomas Smith 
(ca. 1558-1625), Treasurer of the Virginia Company of London; a contemporary messo- 
tint of a portrait of Frederick (“Silly Freddy”), Prince of Wales, in whose honor 
Frederick County was named, as well as eighteenth-century engravings of other figures 
whose names appear on the Virginia landscape; and a grim series of sixteen colored 
Currier and Ives prints of Civil War battle scenes. Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster was 
the donor of a collection of photographs of Virginia churches and houses made several 
decades ago by his brother, the late Robert A. Lancaster, many of which have subse- 
quently fallen prey to fire or the heavy hands of restorers. 

Beautiful examples of Huntington’s “Lady Washington’s Reception” (engraved by 
A. H. Ritchie in 1867) and Stearn’s “Marriage of George Washington and Martha 
Dandridge Custis” (engraved by Regnier in 1854), both superbly colored by hand, 
were presented by Mr. Richard C. Richardson of New Kent County. Among the 
original drawings and sketches added to the Society's pictorial materials were two 
engaging watercolors of Virginia scenes painted by William Ludlow Sheppard (1833- 
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1912), the gift of Mr. Liston Noble of New York City; a contemporary pencil sketch 
of the battlefield at Chancellorsville on May 4, 1863, presented by Mrs. R. J. Warren 
of West Haven, Connecticut; and, acquired through purchase, a watercolor portrait of 
George Washington Parke Custis (1781-1857), painted by Benson J. Lossing (1813- 
1891), and autographed by the subject. 

Additions were also made to other special collections preserved in the library. Over 
1,000 issues were added to the newspaper files, including complete runs of the National 
Intelligencer (Washington, D. C.) from December 1, 1827, through December 24, 
1835, and of the Watchman of the South (Richmond) from December 15, 1842, 
through August 8, 1844, the latter a gift of the Reverend George J. Cleaveland of 
Richmond. A total of eleven broadsides was added to that collection, representative 
accessions being such items as “A View of the Most Important Proceedings of the 
Legislature of Virginia,” published in Richmond by Samuel Pleasants in 1811, and 
the notice of a performance of a “Miltonian Tableaux of ‘Paradise Lost’” in Petersburg 
in 1860. 

The annual harvest of original manuscripts, newspapers, printed books, maps, broad- 
sides, and the like, has been accompanied by a gathering of photocopied materials. In 
general, every major repository of historical materials in the country collects Virginiana, 
and while this es. a interest gratifies our sense of pride in the towering structure 
of Virginia's contribution to the history of the nation, it creates at the same time a 
competitive situation which has distressed and, not infrequently, embarrassed us enor- 
mously. Virginia has been a happy hunting ground for manuscript collectors in par- 
ticular, and the materials thus assembled have wended their way into institutional 
hands throughout the United States. Thanks to the efforts during the past few decades 
of such institutions as the Virginia State Library, and the libraries of the College of 
William and Mary, the University of Virginia, and Colonial W illiamsburg, Inc., which 
have paralleled our own intensified vigilance, the flow of research materials to points 
outside the state has been substantially reduced. But only unlimited financial means 
can bring back to Virginia all of those historical manuscript resources which, in less 
happy times, escaped our nets and even yet have not fallen into the clutches of 
institutional hands. The historical materials which have been incorporated into the 
holdings of repositories throughout the country can be retrieved by us only through 
the magic of the camera's eye. 

It is pointless to recapitulate in terms of sheer figures the additions to the Society's 
research collections during the past year. The Library Committee, in guiding the 
acquisitions program, has constantly stressed quality rather than quantity. It is equally 
pointless to enumerate statistics showing the number of persons who have appeared 
in our search rooms, and the number of manuscripts and printed books from our shelves 
which have been consulted by students, scholars, and casual readers. The degree of 
the library's usefulness can more adequately be gauged in the acknowledgments and 
documentations which have generously appeared in the worthwhile Virginia, colonial 
and early American, and Confederate historical studies that have appeared in print 
during the period under scrutiny. 

Respectfully submitted, 


B. Ranpotpn Wex.rorp, Chairman 
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PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE REPORT 


Publication of the final two volumes of the Southern Historical Society Papers 
(Volumes LI and LII) was the Society's only venture during 1959 into the book 
publishing field, but this represents the completion of a vitally significant series. 
Volume I was issued as long ago as 1876, and thirty-seven more volumes appeared 
between that year and 1910. Publication was resumed in 1914, and now has been 
brought to a conclusion. Issuance of all fifty-two volumes of this invaluable collection 
of Civil War materials is a boon to researchers and historians. The last several volumes 
contain the Proceedings of the Confederate Congress. 

Publication of the Civil War diary of H. R. Berkeley of Hanover County is scheduled 
for this year by the Society, which owns the manuscript. William H. Runge, in charge 
of rare books at the University of Virginia’s Alderman Library, is editing the diary and 
will provide the introduction. 

Another important event anticipated for 1960 is publication of Doctor Richard Lee 
Morton's two-volume history of Colonial Virginia to the year 1763. The Old Dominion 
Foundation, headed by Paul Mellon, generously provided a $15,000 grant to aid in 
financing this ambitious project. Other volumes are planned by Doctor Morton for 
the future, thus bringing his history of Virginia down to modern times. 

The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography maintained its high level of excel- 
lence during 1959 under the editorship of William M. E. Rachal. Mr. Rachal himself 
edited four interesting and important articles entitled “Early Records of the Virginia 
Historical Society,” beginning with its founding in 1831, under the presidency of Chief 
Justice John Marshall. The fifth and final article appears in the January 1960 issue. 

The Magazine publishes materials roughly divided into monographs, source materials, 
and genealogical matter, and also book reviews. We are able to pay for all contribu 
tions, except book reviews. 

An exceptionally fine monograph published during the year was the Annual Address 
to the Society a year ago by James Southall Wilson on “The Personality of Poe.” 
“Poe Among the Virginians” by Robert D. Jacobs was another valuable and timely 
contribution. Other notable articles during the year included Wesley N. Laing's “Cattle 
in Seventeenth-Century Virginia”; James H. Bailey's “Anthony M. Keiley and ‘The 
Keiley Incident’”; Charles A. Jellison’s “That Scoundrel Callendar”; and Conway 
Zirkle’s ‘ ‘John Clayton and Our Colonial Botany.” Robert Leroy Hilldrup’s “A Cam- 
paign to Promote the Prosperity of Colonial Virginia,” based on manuscript materials 
in the archives of the Royal Society of Arts in London, will be reprinted in that famous 
English society's Journal. 

Source material published during 1959, in addition to Mr. Rachal’s series on the 
Society’s early years, embraced among others: “War Letters of the Bishop of Rich- 
mond,” edited by Willard E. Wight; “John Brown's Raid at Harpers Ferry: An Eye- 
witness Account by Charles White,” edited by Rayburn S. Moore, and published at 
the time of the centennial; “ Porte Crayon’ in the Tidewater,” edited by Cecil D. Eby, 
Jr.; and “An Unpublished Sketch of James Madison by James K. Paulding,” edited 
by Ralph L. Ketcham. 

In the field of genealogy, the Magazine published such important contributions as 
two by Peter Walne — “The English Ancestry of Colonel William Ball of Millenbeck,” 
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and “Branch of Abingdon: A Revision,” as well as “Marriage Notices from the Family 
Visitor, April 6, 1822 — April 3, 1824,” edited by Patricia P. Clark. 

Notable book reviews were provided by such authoritative critics as Walter Muir 
Whitehill, James Southall Wilson, T. Harry Williams, Alf J. Mapp, Jr., and Bell I. 
Wiley, and last, but by no means least, the late and lamented Martha W. Hiden, 
whose contribution to historical scholarship was as far-reaching and important as it was 
modest and unostentatious. 

In closing permit me to cal] your attention to the paper on which the January issue 
of the Magazine is printed —a new and revolutionary paper devised by William J. 
Barrow, the Richmonder who is internationally known in this field. At the request 
of the Council on Library Resources, we are using this paper for the first time that 
it has been used in any similar publication. It is expected to last several centuries longer 
than the paper on which the Magazine has been printed heretofore. Likewise grati- 
fying is the fact that when it goes into mass production, it may be no more expensive 


than the paper now being used. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Vimcintus Dasney, Chairman 


MUSEUM COMMITTEE REPORT 

The framework of our committee system was altered on February 19, 1959, through 
a revision of the by-laws governing the Executive Committee. This action eliminated 
the three house committees (Lee House, Battle Abbey, and Virginia House) and divided 
their supervisory responsibilities between two new committees, one of which is the 
Museum Committee. It is entrusted with the Society's portrait collection and the 
contents of the cabinet. 

The materials in these categories were transferred from the Lee House to the new 
building without mishap or loss during a six-week period which commenced on 
March 1. Their complete rearrangement in the new galleries has revealed for the first 
time the richness of the collection. Never before, for example, has the marble statuette 
of George Washington, which came from Canova’s studio and which for the past several 
decades has languished in a corner of the Lee House, seemed so engaging and serene 
as it now appears in a classical niche reserved solely for the toga-clad father of our 
country. And never before have our portraits been displayed to greater advantage. 

One of the chief distinctions of the portrait collection is the segment stemming 
from the colonial school. The canvases in this group have been assembled in the main 
gallery, where a striking panorama of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Virginian 
consanguinity can be studied in the Wollastons, Hesseliuses, and Durands hanging 
on the walls. Portraits of the Revolutionary patriots, painted by Peale, Polk, and 
Stuart, have been marshalled with impressive dignity above the black walnut cases in 
the Rare Book Room, and portraits from the first part of the nineteenth century, 
painted by Thompson, Hubard, and the Sullys, have been arranged in the New 
Gallery. Objects from the cabinet and selected portraits touching the Confederacy 
have appropriately been placed in the Flag Gallery, with the Virginian regimental flags 
clustered on the pilasters, and in the Mural Gallery, where Hoffbauer’s paintings sym- 
bolizing the four seasons of the Confederacy decorate the walls. 
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Adequate storage quarters, heretofore wanting, are generously available in the new 
building and permit the temporary retirement of the portraits and cabinet objects which, 
at the moment, do not fit into the scheme of the exhibit program. In this connection, 
the Museum Committee hastens to offer reassurances to those friends and benefactors 
who fail to find on display an article which they or a kinsman have presented to the 
Society. The item is genuinely appreciated, is being carefully preserved, and will come 
forth as the rotating exhibits follow their organized patterns. The Society's portraits 
and cabinet objects are assembled primarily for reference or research purposes, and the 
sheer bulk of the holdings precludes all possibility of displaying the entire collection 
at any one time. 

Constant vigilance, we are frank to admit, has to be exercised lest our exhibit gal- 
leries and storage chambers become a vast depot for the discarded family memorabilia 
of well-meaning friends intent on cleaning out their attics. In collecting portraits, 
for example, we are interested in acquiring only those canvases that delineate the 
features of genuinely important figures identified with Virginia history, or the features 
of lesser figures if the paintings are contemporary and date from the seventeenth, eight- 
eenth, and early nineteenth centuries. We are not striving to develop collections of furni- 
ture, silver plate, glassware, textiles, and the like, but do accept such materials when the 
object is of surpassing historical interest or is needed as an embellishment in our 
portrait galleries. These policies dictated many a polite refusal to offers of museum 
articles during the past year, and, at the same time, guided our acceptances of a small 
and choice array of additions to the collection. 

It was satisfying, for example, to receive on indefinite loan from Mrs. Edward R. 
Wardwell, of New York City, a splendid portrait of Gustavus A. Myers (1801-1869), 
one of our founding members, painted by Thomas Sully (1783-1872). The portrait, 
showing the subject in his youth, has been hung in the New Gallery next to the like- 
ness of Conway Robinson (1805-1884), painted by the same artist, thus joining once 
again two close friends who collaborated in the ‘early management of the Society's 
affairs. Mrs. Wardwell also deposited in our custody another fine portrait of Myers, 
painted in 1868 by William Barksdale Myers, and a portrait of William Branch Giles 
(1762-1830), painted by Bass Otis (1784-1861). The latter, kit-kat in size, was cordially 
received, for the portrait of the same subject, painted by Chester Harding (1792-1866), 
which has been in the Society's collection since 1853, is a full-length and unwieldy 
study that can be displayed only in a monumental setting. 

Readers of Constance (Cary) Harrison's Recollections Grave and Gay (1911) or 
of her novels touching the Virginia scene will share our pleasure at receiving a portrait 
of that accomplished writer from her granddaughter, Mrs. Charles Baird, junior, of 
Essex County. The portrait of Mrs. Harrison (1843-1920), whose husband served as 
Jefferson Davis’ private secretary, was painted by Alice Pike Barney (b. 1860), a student 
of Whistler. It serves as a fine companion piece to the likenesses of those other Virginia 
novelists, Amélie Rives (1863-1945) and Ellen Glasgow (1874-1945), which already 
hang on our walls. A good portrait of Mary Johnston (1870-1936) is needed to com- 
plete the graceful and talented array. 

A hitherto unknown contemporary oil portrait of General Daniel Morgan (1736- 
1802), the hero of Saratoga, came into our custody through the interest and generosity 


of Mr. P. R. Blythe of San Francisco, California. Attired in Continental uniform, 
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the subject presents an altogether different appearance from the frontier figure depicted 
in the well-known painting by John Trumbull (1756-1843). It was accompanied, 
interestingly enough, by family Bible records and other documents tracing its ownership 
back to General Morgan's daughter, Nancy, who married Presley Neville. 

Two exceptionally fine miniatures, painted on ivory, were given to the Society by 
Mrs. Carter Warner Wormeley, acting on behalf of the estates of the late Carter 
Warner and Ralph Harvie Wormeley of Richmond. One exhibits the youthful coun- 
tenance of Warner Lewis Wormeley (1785-1814) of Rosegill, Middlesex County, and 
the other is believed to be a likeness of his wife, Maria Carter (Hall) Wormeley, the 
granddaughter of Charles Carter of Cleve. The artist who painted this fashionable 
couple has not been identified. Accompanying the gift was a silver serving spoon 
(made by George Smith of London in 1798) bearing the Wormeley crest and the 
initials of Ralph Wormeley (1745-1806), father of the Regency dandy depicted in the 
miniature. 

Another piece of plate derived from the lares and penates of a distinguished Virginia 
family, the Tayloes, was received from Colonel George Tayloe Langhorne of Chicago, 
Illinois. This object, an elegant silver tureen, with cover, made by Chaudrons and Rosch 
of Philadelphia, was owned at one time by George Plater Tayloe of Buena Vista, 
Roanoke County, Virginia, who may have inherited it from his father, Benjamin Ogle 
Tayloe of Mount Airy, Richmond County, Virginia, and the Octagon House in 
Washington. 

A handsome Hepplewhite dropleaf table, which was used as a desk by the Society's 
friend and benefactor, the late Fairfax Harrison of Belvoir, Fauquier County, was 
received from Mr. Harrison’s daughter, Mrs. Charles Baird, junior, of Essex County. 
It is now serving a useful and decorative purpose in the small committee room of the 
new building. The same room provides a setting for yet another piece of furniture 
received in 1959, a sturdy late eighteenth-century desk originally owned by the Society's 
first president, Chief Justice John Marshall. For this exceptionally important association 
item we are indebted to Miss Edna V. Moffett of Wellesley, Massachusetts, and the 
good offices of Miss Gertrude R. B. Richards of Richmond. 


Respectfully submitted, 
F. Tompkins, Chairman 


BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS COMMITTEE REPORT 

This committee was created to assume supervisory responsibilities over the buildings 
and grounds owned by the Society, an assignment formerly apportioned respectively 
between the three house committees (Lee House, Battle Ab bey, and Virginia House) 
which were dissolved on February 19, 1959, through a revision of the by-laws governing 
the Executive Committee. 

A report on the operations conducted under the direction of this committee would 
doubtless bore even the most dedicated member of the Society. If it were to take the 
conventional form of an array of statistics, we would have to belabor the total number 
of acres of grass mown during the year, the total number of square feet of flooring 
waxed and polished during the year, and other totals covering scores of dreary but 
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essential activities required in the maintenance of the Society's properties. We would 
be equally baffled in our efforts to engage attention if the report were set up as a 
narration of the problems which developed and were overcome during the year in 
connection with the committee’s assignment, for then we would be describing an un- 
expected attack of red spiders on the boxwood bushes on the Battle Abbey grounds, 
or a chronic dampness in a corner of the Virginia House basement which was finally 
traced to clogged drains springing from the leads. In short, the Buildings and Grounds 
Committee supervises the Society's housekeeping operations. Its efforts have been 
directed to that end admired by Sydney Smith when he asserted that “A comfortable 
house is a great source of happiness: it ranks immediately after health and a good 
conscience.” 


Respectfully submitted, 
Eppa Hunton IV, Chairman 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE REPORT 

On January 1, 1959, the Society carried the names of 2,453 members on its rosters. 
Faced with mounting operating commitments and distressed by a realization that the 
income from dues was failing to meet even the cost of printing the magazine, our 
Executive Committee reluctantly increased the annual membership fee to $10 effective 
on July 1, 1959. The reasons for this move were fully set forth in a letter addressed 
by the President to the membership at that time. We are gratified to report that this 
action has had no appreciable effect on the size of our membership. During the year, 
we lost by death, resignations, and the nonpayment of dues a total of 176 members. 
These losses were offset, however, by the election of 169 new members during the same 
period of time. The Society therefore ends the year 1959 with a total of 2,444 members 
on its roster. 

We wish to reiterate our conviction that the strength of the Society lies in its member: 
ship. In the recruitment of new members we rely solely upon our present members 
for the nomination of qualified persons genuinely interested in our aims, and willing 
to support our work. Nominations should be forwarded to the Director, giving the 
name and address of the nominee and a brief statement covering his or her reason 
for being interested in the Society. The Director will then present the name and 
related qualifications to the Membership Committee and when so instructed will com- 
municate with the nominee, inviting him or her to submit the proper application. 

The names of our members who died in 1959 will be printed as an appendix to 
these proceedings in the April 1960 issue of the Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography. 

Respectfully submitted, 


J. Jonnston, Chairman 


BUILDING COMMITTEE REPORT 
The Building Committee, created in 1950 to supervise the planning and construction 
of the Society's new headquarters and library building, has completed its assignment. 
It was discharged of its responsibilities on June 18, 1959, having had the privilege of 
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managing the most ambitious single project ever undertaken by the Society. It can 
review the program with a sense of satisfaction. Its efforts, however, were supported 
throughout the various stages of the program by consultants and contractual agents 
whose good advice and competent services should be acknowledged. 

More particularly, the Society is indebted to Mr. William H. Jesse of Library Con- 
sultants, Inc., who conducted in 1956 and 1957 a survey of our housing problems and 
drafted the preliminary statement outlining our requirements. We are grateful to the 
Messrs. Julian P. Boyd of Princeton University and Walter M. Whitehill of the Boston 
Athenzum for reading the preliminary statement and submitting construction criticisms 
which Mr. Jesse incorporated into his final specifications. Our architects, the firm of 
Carneal and Johnston, deserve warm praise for their successful translation of the Jesse 
statement into blueprints ard working drawings, and for their vigilant supervision of 
the construction schedule. The competence, patience, and thriftiness of the general 
contractors, the firm of Taylor and Parrish, provided one of the most satisfactory 
relationships the Society has ever experienced. We acknowledge with warm thanks 
the generous and gifted assistance of Mr. James L. Cogar, whose decorative good taste 
is evident throughout the building. And finally, to Mr. Jennings, who was never too 
busy despite his many responsibilities as Director of the Society, is due in large measure 
the successful planning and execution of every detail of the addition. 

May I also express my personal gratitude to the other members of this committee 
who responded with enthusiasm to every call for assistance and guidance. 

Institutions that have just emerged from library construction projects are usually 
.inclined to voice confidence in the long range capabilities of the physical accommoda- 
tions which they have provided for their existing and anticipated holdings. But dis- 
illusionment has generally followed hard on the tracks of these optimistic predictions. 
This experience could perhaps be avoided if capital funds were not always a limiting 
factor in the execution of institutional housing programs and if large percentages of the 
construction budgets were not earmarked for marble halls and panelled rooms. We have 
been guided in the present project by a desire to achieve, within a substantial and 
appropriate exterior and framework, as much square footage of usable floor space as 
our financial capabilities would enclose, even to the point of ignoring the simplest 
internal embellishments such as plaster on the cinderblock walls. It is reassuring to 
know that only one-eighth of the storage capacities of the new building is now being 
utilized, which leads us to hope that it will serve the Society's purposes for many 
decades to come, 


Respectfully submitted, 
Eppa Hunton IV, Chairman 


Appendix II 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT! 
You now have heard the reports of your various committees. They deal with the 
immediate past — we are proud to say, the successful past. They also serve as fitting 
prologue to the future. 


~ IPrepared by Dr. Blanton, whose death on January 6, 1960, prevented the delivery of the report 
at the annual meeting. 
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We find ourselves today as Emerson in 1822 found the then new quarters of the 
Boston Atheneum, “royally fitted up for elegance and comfort.” This is a pleasing 
situation but one not devoid of danger. A state of serene satisfaction can paralyze 
activity. The urge to bivouac even when marching orders are in hand can be a temp- 
tation. As far as your officers are concerned I assure you no sitdown program is 
contemplated. 

The Virginia Historical Society exists for the purpose of discovering, acquiring, pre- 
serving and disseminating historical knowledge about Virginia. The renovation of Battle 
Abbey and the erection and occupation of a new library puts us well on the road 
toward the realization of one of these goals. We are now reasonably safe from moth 
and rust, fire and theft, and the destructive use of fragile material by careless and 
inexperienced hands; and, for the time being, we have ample room for physical 
expansion. 

As is well known our present holdings consist of approximately 100,000 printed 
books, 500,000 manuscripts, 25,000 newspapers, and a mass of cognate material. This 
is impressive but it represents by no means an exhaustive colection of Virginiana. 
And so we must continue to expand our collections. At the same time it is well to 
remember that the unrestrained acquisitive instinct may easily assume Gargantuan 
proportions. Without willingness to be selective and to expand primarily in depth, 
without determined courage in culling, hungry book shelves, display cases, and archives 
may soon cease to reflect that spirit of specialized excellence to which we aspire. There 
can be little disagreement with the idea that there should also continue to exist areas 
of emphasis within the framework of this general program. There are lists detailing 
what we have in the way of valuable manuscript and printed books. I know of no list 
which reflects what we have not. 

In the matter of printed books there is room for considerable selective expansion. 
Briefly stated our present needs lie in the direction of more seventeenth-century tracts 
of Virginia interest, eighteenth-century Virginia imprints, Confederate imprints, Amer- 
ican Colonial histories, English local source materials, additional bibliographical and 
other reference works, items in such specialized fields as seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century prints and engravings of Virginia interest, books on cookery, farming, and sports, 
sheet music, Virginia newspapers prior to 1890, maps, and ephemerae, such as broad- 
sides, invitations, programs and so forth. 

The need for expanding our manuscript collection is even more urgent. It is later 
than most of us realize, and now is the time, if ever, to enlarge it with original material 
and with photocopies of original material, such as family and personal papers (letters, 
diaries, letter books, account books). Obviously many manuscripts dealing with Vir- 
ginia and important to us are already permanently resident in other historical libraries. 
Funds must be made available for microfilming and photographing this type of material. 

In this connection I should like to emphasize the belief that the future growth of 
our collections is intimately related to the awareness of our needs and the enthusiasm 
for meeting them displayed by individual members of the Virginia Historical Society. 
Every member should constitute himself or herself a committee of one, dedicated to 
the noble crusade of finding and securing the sort of historical material we lack. 

With our growth the making available and the dissemination of historical knowledge 
relating to Virginia has become increasingly important. But the temptation to over- 
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zealousness may lead to a hydra-headed program, the very mention of which raises the 
blood pressure of our professional friends who envision split level activities and the 
popularization of history at the expense of scholarship. It should be understood that 
we take our stand for scholarship, now as always. To this end basic research is funda- 
mental. We seek to promote it with every means at our disposal. It is not enough to 
furnish serious students with comfortable and efficient working conditions. To satisfy 
their real needs, it is our responsibility to fill as rapidly as possible those lacunae in 
our collection already alluded to. More than this it is incumbent upon us to make 
haste to complete our as yet incomplete indices and give earnest consideration to supple- 
menting them with similar tools, such as an index to the Southern Historical Society 
Papers, Virginia family Bible records, and the extension of Swem's Index to the present 
time. Thought should also be given to the preparation of guides—a guide to printed 
Virginia genealogy (Stewart is out of date), a guide to Virginia iconography, a guide 
to our portrait galleries, a guide to our manuscript collection (contingent of course upon 
the completion of the revision of the old catalogue now in process). 

It will be necessary in the near future to explore and promote special studies — 
Virginia place names, for example. Grants in aid and fellowships suggest themselves 
as means to this end. 

We look forward enthusiastically to an expanded publication program, requiring 
additions to our editorial staff. Many historical documents in our archives need editing, 
as do many in the amazing mass of new material now being brought to light in England 
by the Virginia Colonial Records project. Again means must be found to instrument 
the policy enunciated several years ago looking to the publication of a monographic 
series honoring our late benefactors, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander W. Weddell. A revival 
of our serial collection of documentary material challenges renewed effort. All this — 
while we continue to produce a magazine increasingly rich in source material and 
lend our imprimatur and funds to the publication of books devoted to source material 
that, without our subsidy, could not find a publisher. 

Not beyond the possibility of early realization should be a public lecture program, 
and such related activities as panel discussions and seminars that would bring together 
within these walls groups of experts for periodic discussion of moot, fragmentary 
subjects relating to Virginia history. 

In our planning we must not neglect the development of our museum and portrait 
galleries already so wonderfully advanced in this new building. We look forward 
to the employment of a full time curator responsible for screening and processing 
acceptable objects of art and for providing a revolving schedule of well chosen exhibits 
upon which rests much of the stimulating and educational value of a museum. 

Finally, at an early date suggestions should be submitted to the Policy and Planning 
Committee for the first of a series of one-year-plans. Such a plan should be simple 
and set forth a limited number of detailed specific objectives and their cost. This sort 
of information, readily available, should go a long way not only in stimulating greater 
interest in the Virginia Historical Society, but should also serve as a challenge to 
further acts of generosity on the part of our many friends and would-be benefactors. 


Respectfully submitted, 


WynpuaM B. BLanron 
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Appendix III 
NECROLOGY — 1959 


Mr. P. C. Abbott, Richmond, Virginia 

Mr. Harry H. Augustine, Richmond, Virginia 

Mrs. E. B. Ball, Muncie, Indiana 

Mr. Wadsworth Bugg, Norfolk, Virginia 

Colonel R. McC. Bullington, Richmond, Virginia 
Dr. John W. Burke, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Royal E. Burnham, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Norman Call, Richmond, Virginia 

Mr. M. R. Cooper, Pulaski, Virginia 

Mrs. Francis B. Crowninshield, Boca Grande, Florida 
Mr. Robert C. Duval, Jr., Richmond, Virginia 

Mr. Travis Freeman Epes, Richmond, Virginia 

Mr. H. Ragland Eubank, Richmond, Virginia 

Miss Margaret Lee Goodwin, Williamsburg, Virginia 
Mr. Horace A. Gray, Jr., Richmond, Virginia 

Mr. H. I. Guy, Bedford, Virginia 

Mrs. Philip W. Hiden, Newport News, Virginia 
Mr. James Hazen Hyde, New York, New York 
Mr. Elliott Jones, Houma, Louisiana 

Mr. Charles Jackson Lynn, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Mr. Fred W. McWane, Lynchburg, Virginia 

Mrs. Charles C. Marshall, Sr., Richmond, Virginia 
General George C. Marshall, Leesburg, Virginia 
Dr. Howard R. Masters, Richmond, Virginia 

Mr. William G. Maupin, Portsmouth, Virginia 

Mr. Hill Montague, Richmond, Virginia 

Mrs. John Hill Morgan, Farmington, Connecticut 
Mrs. Nell Marion Nugent, Richmond, Virginia 
Miss Mildred Nelson Page, Charlottesville, Virginia 
Mr. H. W. Prentis, Jr., Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. T. M. Puller, Ellerson, Virginia 

Mr. John W. Rust, Fairfax, Virginia 

Dr. Bernard Samuels, New York, New York 

Mr. David A. Shepherd, Sewanee, Tennessee 

Miss Anna E. Simmerman, Gallipolis, Ohio 

Mr. Robert S. Spilman, Charleston, West Virginia 
Mrs. Charles G. Taylor, Jr., Richmond, Virginia 
The Right Reverend Henry St. George Tucker, Richmond, Virginia 
Mr. Richard B. Tucker, Virginia Beach, Virginia 
Mrs. Robert Lee Warren, Dallas, Texas 

Dr. Byrd C. Willis, Orange, Virginia 
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Appendix IV 
DONORS OF LIBRARY AND MUSEUM MATERIALS — 1959 

Thomas P. Abernethy, Charlottesville, Virginia; Charles J. Affleck, Winchester, 
Virginia; Benjamin C. Allin, Berkeley, California; George Arents, New York, New 
York; Mrs. Ellanore (Scott) Arnold, Pasadena, California; R. Turner Arrington, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Miss Ellen Bagby, Richmond, Virginia; James H. Bailey, Petersburg, Virginia; Mrs. 
Charles Baird, Jr., Dunnsville, Virginia; Miss Winifred Barksdale, Richmond, Virginia; 
Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Baskervill, Warrenton, North Carolina; Mrs. Henry Coleman 
Baskerville, Richmond, Virginia; George Daniel Baylor, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. 
John Spilman Beattie, Urbanna, Virginia; Samuel M. Bemiss, Richmond, Virginia; 
W. H. Black, Chicago, Illinois; James Baylor Blackford, Richmond, Virginia; J. W. 
Blackwell, Bumpass, Virginia; Wyndham B. Blanton, Richmond, Virginia; Miss Ruth 
H. Blunt, Lynchburg, Virginia; P. R. Blythe, South San Francisco, California; James 
Bolton, Richmond, Virginia; Stuart E. Brown, Jr., Berryville, Virginia; G. MacLaren 
Brydon, Richmond, Virginia; T. Randolph Buck, Richmond, Virginia; Buffalo His- 
torical Society, Buffalo, New York; John W. Burke, Jr., Washington, D. C.; George 
H. Burwell, Millwood, Virginia; Mrs. W. W. S. Butler, Roanoke, Virginia; W. G. 
Button, Waco, Texas; Thomas B. Byrd, Winchester, Virginia. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph T. Catterall, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Anne A. Chamberlayne, 
Farmville, Virginia; J. Scott Church, Richmond, Virginia; George J. Cleaveland, 
Richmond, Virginia; Lincoln C. Cocheu, Hampton, Connecticut; Louis Cochran, Santa 
Monica, California; Howson W. Cole, Richmond, Virginia; Philip St. George Cooke, 
Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. R. W. Corstaphney, Richmond, Virginia; Edwin Cox, Aylett, 
Virginia; Otis Bland Crowder, Boydton, Virginia. 

Virginius Dabney, Richmond, Virginia; Burke Davis, Guildford, North Carolina; 
Miss Virginia Fleming Dickins, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Gerhard H. Dieke, Balti- 
more, Maryland; Charles Raymond Dillon, Lawndale, California; James L. Douthat, 
Blacksburg, Virginia; M. B. Duncan, Newport, Virginia; Miss Mary P. Dupuy, Wor- 
sham, Virginia. 

Tazewell Ellett, Richmond, Virginia; The Heirs of the late G. W. Emerson, Santa 
Monica, California; Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland; Mrs. Elias 
Etheridge, Norfolk, Virginia. 

Mrs. O. J. Field, Durham County, England; Joseph F. Fields, Joliet, Illinois; P. W. 
Fisher, Jacksonville, Florida; Miss Clarissa Walton Fleming, The Plains, Virginia; 
Henry Peyton Fort, Richmond, Virginia; Frederick W. Franck, Belvidere, Illinois. 

Miss Mary R. Gilmer, Orange, Texas; Donald Hansford Goshorn, Goochland, 
Virginia; John Randolph Graham, Winchester, Virginia; Mrs George C. Gregory, 
Richmond, Virginia; Virginius C. Hall, Jr., Richmond, Virginia. 

Charles Hughes Hamlin, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Archer Harman, Summit, New 
Jersey; Malcolm H. Harris, West Point, Virginia; Mrs, Carter Henry Harrison, Hamp- 
ton, Virginia; Mrs. George W. Hays, Bradenton, Florida; John M. Hemphill, Memphis, 
Tennessee; J. R. Hendrick, Clarendon Hills, Illinois; Joseph H. Hodges, Richmond, 
Virginia; William N. Hodgkin, Warrenton, Virginia; Miss Elizabeth Hotchkiss, Rich- 
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mond, Virginia; Daniel Dunbar Howe, San Antonio, Texas; Mr. and Mrs. Stephen 
Ben Hunter, Festus, Missouri; Sterling Hutcheson, Boydton, Virginia; William Thomas 
Hutchinson, Chicago, Illinois; Mrs. Warren H. Hypes, Chester, Virginia. 

Mrs. Lucy E. James, Richmond, Virginia; L. Howard Jenkins, Richmond, Virginia; 
J. Ambler Johnston, Richmond, Virginia; Catesby ap C. Jones, Richmond, Virginia. 

John A. C. Keith, Richmond, Virginia; George H. S. King, Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

Dabney S. Lancaster, Millboro Springs, Virginia; George Tayloe Langhorne, Chicago, 
Illinois; Lehigh University Library, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Phebe Fullerton 
Levenson, Glade Springs, Virginia; Clifford Lewis, III, Media, Pennsylvania; Miss Jane 
R. Lewis, Georgetown, Kentucky; Bertram K. Little, Boston, Massachusetts; William 
B. Lindley, Livermore, California; Miss Harriette Low, Brooklyn, New York; John 
Augustine Adams Luttrell, Parkersburg, West Virginia; Mrs. Clay F. Lynch, Greens- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. W. F. McBain, Richmond, Virginia; J. Martin McDonough, Baltimore, Mary- 
land; Mrs. John Peyton McGuire, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. E. E. McIntyre, Santa 
Monica, California; W. Wallace McKaig, Cumberland, Maryland; Mrs. Roger L. Mann, 
Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Cora D. Mason, Baltimore, Maryland; H. Norton Mason, 
Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. J. R. Massie, Sr., Dabneys, Virginia; David J. Mays, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; G. Tyler Miller, Harrisonburg, Virginia; John Henry Minge, Jackson 
ville, Florida; Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul, Minnesota; Miss Edna V. Moffett, 
Wellesley, Massachusetts; Mrs. T. J. Moran, Petersburg, Virginia; J. D. A. Morrow, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Mrs. William S$. Morton, Farmville, Virginia; Mount Vernon 
Ladies’ Association, Mount Vernon, Virginia. 

Liston Noble, New York, New York; Mrs. Claude E. Norris, Stuart, Virginia. 

Miss Lois White Patton, Hartwell, Georgia; Mrs. Robert C. Paulett, Richmond 
Virginia; Mrs, John Pearson, Indianapolis, Indiana; William Robertson Perkins, Jr., 
Lynchburg, Virginia; Charles Pickett, Fairfax, Virginia; Mrs. John Garland Pollard, 
Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Walter C. Preston, Athens, Georgia; Morris McKim Pryor, 
Tuxedo Park, New York. 

Russell Hoover Quynn, Newport News, Virginia. 

William M. E. Rachal, Richmond, Virginia; Charles C. Randolph, New York, New 
York; Mac Reese, Richmond, Virginia; Walter W. Regirer, Richmond, Virginia; Miss 
Margaret A. Revere, Chestnut Hills, Massachusetts; W. R. Robbins, New Haven, 
Connecticut; Francis Coleman Rosenberger, Alexandria, Virginia; Milton Rubincam, 
West Hyattsville, Maryland; Miss A. Béhmer Rudd, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Henry W. Samford, Alberta, Virginia; Alexander H. Sands, Richmond, Virginia; 
John A. Schools, Richmond, Virginia; Adolphus B. Scott, Richmond, Virginia; Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas B. Scott, Jr., Richmond, Virginia; Robert Craig Shelburne, Asheville, 
North Carolina; David Silvette, Richmond, Virginia; H. K. Smith, Jr., McKenzie, 
Tennessee; Russell H. Smith, Princeton, New Jersey; Society for the Preservation of the 
American Musical Heritage, New York, New York; Mrs. Albert B. Spaulding, Chase 
City, Virginia; Claude C. Stockton, Richmond, Virginia; Norman Walton Swayne, 
Newtown, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Lenora Higginbotham Sweeny, Long Island City, 
New York. 
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Charles A. Taylor, Jr., Urbanna, Virginia; Henry Charles Taylor, Washington, D. C.; 
Mrs. Robert M. Templeman, Arlington, Virginia; M. H. Tennis, Fort Walton Beach, 
Florida; Miss India W. Thomas, Richmond, Virginia; Arthur B. Tourlettot, New York, 
New York; Mrs. Serge Troubetzkoy, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Nora Miller Turman, 
Parksley, Virginia; Miss Roxie Dearing Tyree, Lynch Station, Virginia. 

Valentine Museum, Richmond, Virginia; Virginia Commission on Constitutional 
Government, Richmond, Virginia; Virginia Electric and Power Company, Richmond, 
Virginia; Virginia State Bar Association, Richmond, Virginia; Virginia State Library, 
Richmond, Virginia; Virginia Trust Company, Richmond, Virginia. 

Edward B. Walker, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Christine Walser, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Mrs. Edward R. Wardwell, New York, New York; Mrs. R. J. Warren, West Haven, 
Connecticut; B. Randolph Wellford, Richmond, Virginia; Francis C. Welton, Richmond, 
Virginia; Marcus Whiffin, Williamsburg, Virginia; Mrs. Richard Whiting, Millwood, 
Virginia; R. McLean Whittet, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. M. G. Willis, Jr., Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia; Mrs. R. T. Wilson, Richmond, Virginia; Egbert Hudson Womack, 
New York, New York; Miss Ellen B. Wooldridge, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Carter 
Warner Wormeley, Richmond, Virginia; Louis B. Wright, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur L. Young, Clarksville, Virginia. 

George D. Zachary, Richmond, Virginia. 
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BATTLE ABBEY 


428 NORTH BOULEVARD, RICHMOND 


Offices of the Society and Library 
Hours: 9 a.m. to $ v.a4. Monday through Friday; closed Saturday and Sunday. 
The library is open to researchers without charge. 


Exhibit Galleries 
Hours: 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Tuesday through Friday; a to 5 p.m. Saturday and Sunday. 
Closed Monday 


Admission to Exhibit Galleries: 30 cents 
School children in groups, accompanied by teachers, admitted free. 


VIRGINIA HOUSE 
4301 SULGRAVE ROAD, RICHMOND 


Hours: 10 a.m. to 4 P.M. Tuesday through Friday; 2 to 5 p.m. Saturday and Sunday. 
Closed Monday. 


Admission to House and Gardens: 65 cents 


Both Battle Abbey and Virginia House will be closed on New Year's Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, Memorial Day, Independence Day, Labor Day, 
Veterans Day, Thanksgiving, and Christmas. 


Members of Virginia Historical Society and two guests are admitted to Battle Abbey 
and Virginia House and Gardens without charge upon presentation 
of Membership Card. 
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VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Standing Committees 


FINANCE: Samuel M. Bemiss, Chairman 
Messrs. Christian, Hunton, Jeffress, Mays, Walter S. Robertson, Sands, and 
Tompkins. 


PUBLICATIONS: Virginius Dabney, Chairman 
Messrs, Berkeley, Brydon, Mays, Robert, and Swem. 


LIBRARY: David J. Mays, Chairman 
Messrs. Berkeley, Brydon, Dabney, Hutcheson, Jeffress, and Swem. 


MUSEUM: William F. Tompkins, Chairman 
Messrs. Stewart Bryan, Jr., Carter, Christian, Archibald G. Robertson, and Stuart. 


MEMBERSHIP: J. Ambler Johnston, Chairman 
Messrs. Carter, Lancaster, Archibald G. Robertson, Sands, and Stuart. 


BUILDING AND GROUNDS: Eppa Hunton IV, Chairman 
Messrs. Bemiss, Stewart Bryan, Jr., Johnston, Lancaster, and Walter S. Robertson. 


GENERAL POLICY AND PLANNING: Walter S. Robertson, Chairman 
and the chairmen of the other Standing Committees. 


Honorary Members 


Grorce MacLaren Barvon, Richmond, Virginia 
Hexen C. Frick, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Joun D. Rocxzraxren, Jn., New York, New York 
Mary Winortexp Soort, Richmond, Virginia 
Eant Grecc Swem, Williamsburg, Virginia 

Joun Warren Wartann, Harrisonburg, Virginia 
Tuomas J. Wentensaxen, Princeton, New Jersey 


Tus Virginia Historical Society is composed of Annual, Annual Supporting, Annual Sus- 
taining, and Life Members, who pay the following dues: Annual Members, $10.00 per 
annum; Annual ee Members, $25.00 per annum; Annual] Sustaining Members, 
$50.00 per annum; Life Members, a single a of $100.00. Inquiries concerni 


membership should be addressed to John Melville Jennings, Director, 428 North Boule- 
vard, Richmond 20, Virginia. 


The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography is published in January, April, July, 
and October by the Virginia Historical Society at Richmond, Virginia, and is sent to all 
members of the Society. Annual subscriptions are $6.00 each. Single issues are $2.00 
each. The Society does not assume responsibility for statements of fact or of opinion made 

contributors. Communications relating to the magazine should be ad to William 
M. E. Rachal, Editor, 428 North Boulevard, Richmond 20, Virginia. 
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Publications 
of the 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Orders, accompanied by check, should be sent direct to the Virginia 
Historical Society, Battle Abbey, 428 North Boulevard, Richmond 20, 
Virginia. 


COLLECTIONS of the 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, New Series, 1882-1892: 


THE OFFICIAL LETTERS OF ALEXANDER SPOTSWOOD, Licutenant Gov- 
ernor of the Colony of Virginia, 1710-1722. Edited by Robert A. Brock. Volume 
I (published in 1882) out of print; Volume II (published in 1885) $3.00. 


THE OFFICIAL RECORDS OF ROBERT DINWIDDIE, Lieutenant Gover 
nor of the Colony of Virginia 1751-1758. Edited by Robert A. Brock. Volume 
I (published in 1883) out of print; Volume II (published in 1884) $3.00. 

MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS, 1672-1865, from Manuscripts in the Collections 
of the Virginia Historical Society. Edited by Robert A. Brock. Published in 1887. 
$3.00. 

ABSTRACTS OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE VIRGINIA COMPANY OP 
LONDON, 1619-1624. Prepared by Conway Robinson. Edited Robert A. 
Brock. Volume I (published in 1888); Volume II (published in 1889). $6.00 
per set. 

THE HISTORY OF THE FEDERAL CONVENTION OF 1788. By Hugh 
Blair Grigsby. Edited by Robert A. Brock. Volume I (published in 1890); Volume 
II (published in 1891). $6.00 per set. 


THE VIRGINIA MAGAZINE 
OF HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
Published (January, April, July, and October). Per annum subscription 


$6.00; single numbers $2.00. 
Such back issues as are in print will be supplied at $2.00 per number, $6.00 
per volume, unbound. 


The following numbers are out of print and therefore not available for sale: 
Vol. I, nos. 2, 3; Vol. II, nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; Vol. VII, nos. 1, 2; Vol. XI, nos. 2, 3, 4; 
Vol. XII, nos. 1, 4; Vol. XIII, nos. 1, 3; Vol. XIV, nos, 1, 2; Vol. XV, no. 3; 
Vol. XVI, nos. 3, 4; Vol. XIX, nos. 1, 2, 3; Vol. XX, no. 1; Vol. XXI, no. a; 
Vol. XXII, no. 2; Vol. XXIV, no. 1; Vol. XXVI, nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; Vol. XXVII, 
nos, 1, 2, 3, 4; Vol. XXVIII, nos. 1, 2, 3; Vol. XXIX, nos. 1, 3, 4; Vol. XXX, 
nos. 1, 4; Vol. XXXI, nos. 1, 2; Vol. XXXIII, nos. 1, 4; Vol. XXXIV, nos. 1, 2; 
Vol. XXXV, nos. 1, 2, 3; Vol. XXXVI, no. 1; Vol. LI, no. 4; Vol. LII, nos. 1, 
3; Vol. LIII, nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; Vol. LIV, nos. 1, 2; Vol. LV, nos. 1, 2, 3; Vol, LIX, 
no, 1; Vol. LX, no. 2; Vol. LXII, nos. 1, 3; Vol, LXIII, nos. 1, 2; Vol. LXIV, 
nos. » 3}; Vol. LXV, no. 1. 
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PUBLICATIONS of VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY (Continued) 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS of the 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY: 


AN ACCOUNT OF DISCOVERIES IN THE WEST UNTIL 1519, and of 
a Published in 1848. 491 pages. Bound in brown 

3-00 


WASHINGTON’S BURGESS ROUTE. By Arthur P. Gray. Published in 1938. 
17 pages, illustrated. Paper cover. $0.50. 


PORTRAITURE IN THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, with Notes 
on the Subjects and Artists. By Alexander W. Weddell. Published in 1945. 192 
pages, illustrated. Bound in blue buckram. $3.00. 


A DESCRIPTION OF VIRGINIA HOUSE... Ti with ar Account of 
some of the Furniture, Pictures, Curiosities, &c. therein. By Alexander W. 
Weddell. Published in 1947. 76 pages, illustrated. Bound in red morocco. 
$20.00. 


THE SPANISH JESUIT MISSION IN VIRGINIA, 1570-1572. By Clifford M. 
Lewis and Albert J. Loomie. Published in 1953. 294 pages, illustrated. Bound 
in tan buckram. $7.50. 


GENERAL LEE’S PHOTOGRAPHER; The Life and Work of Michael Miley. 
By Marshal] Fishwick. Published in 1954. 94 pages, illustrated. Bound in gray 
linen. $7.50. 
THE PRESENT STATE OF VIRGINIA, From Whence is Inferred a Short View 
of Maryland and North Carolina. By Hugh Jones. Edited by Richard L. Mor 
ton. Published in 1956. 309 pages, illustrated. Bound in brown buckram. $5.00. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN SMITH, ENGLISH SOLDIER. By Henry Wharton. Trans- 


lated from the Latin Man 
im green buckram. $4.00. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE BY THE SOCIETY: 


THE COLONIAL VESTRY BOOK OF LYNNHAVEN PARISH, PRINCESS 
ANNE COUNTY, VIRGINIA, 1723-1786. Transcribed and edited by George 
Carrington Mason. Published in 1949. 151 pages. Bound in buckram. $5.00. 


COLONIAL CHURCHES OF TIDEWATER VIRGINIA. By George Carrington 
Mason. Published in 1945. 381 pages, illustrated. Bound in blue buckram. 


$10.00. 


THE SOUTHERN HISTORICAL SOCIETY PAPERS: Monthly or bi-monthly 
Papers issued prior to Volume 13 which are still in print, $1.00 each. Volumes 13 
to 17, 21 to 37, and 39 to 50, inclusive, $5.00 per volume, paper bound. Volumes 

51 and 52, $7.50 per volume, paper bound. 
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COMPLETE SET 
Southern Historical 
Society Papers 
$400.00 f.0.b. 
COLLECTORS’ 
OLD BOOK SHOP 


26 N. Seventh Street 
RicHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND 
BOOK SHOP 
119 E. Srrzer 
RicHMonp 19, VIRGINIA 


Books Bought, Sold, Exchanged 
Civil War * Virginiana + Religious 


You are cordially invited to request 
our free catalogs of 


Books on 
VIRGINIA 
History and Genealogy 


We are currently engaged in reprinting 
rare books on Virginia genealogy 


GENEALOGICAL Book 
CoMPANY 


530 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


WE MOVE LIBRARIES 


and VALUABLES 


Modern dust-proof and water-proof vans. Workmen skilled 
in packing and handling books, pictures and other valu- 


= 


ables. Moderate prices. 
TWO FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTED WAREHOUSES 


Private rooms if desired. 
Specially heated rooms for art pieces. 
Storage vaults for silver. 


Let Us Serve Your Moving and Storage Needs Anywhere East of the 
Mississippi 


BROOKS TRANSFER €# STORAGE CO., Inc. 


55 Years in Business in Virginia 


1224 W. BROAD ST., RICHMOND, VA. 
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THE LIFE 
OF VIRGINIA 


SINCE 18671 * RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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